














MARIA LINKER 
Late Berlin State Opera 


Voice Production and Full Training for 
GRAND OPERA, CONCERTS, LIEDER RECITALS 
Successes include Proms., Television, Covent Garden 


Write: MARIA LINKER, Studio 19, Wigmore Hall, LONDON, W.1 
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1926 PEPPINO LEONITS 1952 
Tables Reserved QUO VADIS RESTAURANT Sundays 


12.15 — 11 p.m. of whose persvnal attention you are assured 6.45 — 10 p.m. 


APPRECIATIONS 


“Leoni! I know of no better place in the world to dine or Junch, than the Quo Vadis 
5 Restaurant.”’—Evelyn Laye 
“Leoni, un grand maitre de la gastronomie.”"—Alice Delysia 


26-28 DEAN STREET, LONDON, W.1! Telephone: GERrard 9585 and 4809 


There is a permanent Art Exhibition at Leoni’s Quo Vadis Restaurant 


Leoni recommends Quo Vadis, New York (Proprietors: Bruno and Gino) 26, East 63rd Street 
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Grea’ artists are heard at their best on Decca long playing ffrr records 


Renata 
TEBALDI 


er fo A 








This most charming voung Italian soprano is one of those great artists of to- 
day who record exclusively for Decca. In last month’s Ofera we gave details 
of the complete Decca long playing recordings of the * big three * Puccini 
operas—in these and in Aida Renata Tebaldi’s magnificent performances 
drew forth lavish praise from the critics, and there is no doubt that her 
singing in most of Italy’s major opera houses, in London, Edinburgh, Los 
Angeles and San Francisco, and on these four sets of Decca L.P.’s has 
established her in the front rank of the world’s operatic sopranos. 

Madame Tebaldi was born at Pesaro in 1922, and studied at the Arrigo 
Boito Conservatoire, Parma, completing her studies with the famous singer 
Carmen Melis at the Gioacchino Rossini Conservatoire, Pesaro. She made 
her débul at Rovigo in May 1944, singing Elena in Mefistofele; in Decernber 
1945 she sang in Verdi's Otello at Trieste, and from then on the story of 
her career is an impressive list of successes in various opera houses an‘ in a 
\\ ice Variety ol role a. 

Reviewing 7 2 in The Gramophone, Mr. Alec Robertson said ** Tebaldi 
zives a magnificent performance ... Her Mimi and Butterfly were quite 


eparate characterisations (which i; the answer to the cheap gibe that 


Puccini's heroines are all alike ; they are only that when played by second- 
rate artists, and her ‘Tosca is diflerent again . .. In Act IT, she rises to really 
reat heights . . . In the last act another memorabie moment is her thrilling 


op C as she describes to Cavaradossi how she stabbed Scarpia.”” Thes« 
sreat qualities are evident in every part which Renata Tebaldi sings, and 


they are all reproduced to perfection by the exclusive technique of full 


} 1 


h which all Decca L.P.’s are made. 


frequency range recording wi 


DECCA 





PHE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LTD -3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.9 
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Mr. Frederick Gardiner 


has great pleasure in announcing his appointment 
as GENERAL AGENT for the 
EUROPEAN ASSOCIATION OF MUSIC FESTIVALS 
representing the following Music Festivals 


AIX EN PROVENCE 
WAGNER FESTIVAL BAYREUTH 
BERLIN 
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BORDEAUX 
FLORENCE 
HELSINKI 
HOLLAND 
LUCERNE 
MUNICH 
PERUGIA 
STRASBOURG 
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BREGENZ - EDINBURGH - GLYNDEBOURNE 
WURZBURG - VIENNA 
and other leading Music Festivals 
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General Agents for 


PABLO CASALS FESTIVAL 
PRADES 
JUNE I5S—JULY 5 
and 
The English Opera Group's performance of 
Benjamin Britten’s Opera 


“ALBERT HERRING” 


conducted by the composer 


WIESBADEN 





LUXURY MOTOR PULLMAN TOURS TO 
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ROYAL OPERA HOUSE 
COVENT GARDEN 


The Royal Opera House, Covent Garden, Limited, 
in association with the Arts Council of Great Britain 


presents 


THE SADLER’S WELLS BALLET 


Repertory includes 


The Shadow ( First performance March 3rd) 
Veneziana (First Perjormance April 4th) 

The Sleeping Beauty Le Lac des Cygnes 
Giselle Symphonic Variations Ballet Imperial 
Bonne-Bouche Les Patincurs Apparitions 
Mam’zelle Angot Ballabile A Mirror for Witches 
Job Checkmate 
Les Sylphides 


Full Repertory from Box Office Temple Bar 7961 Open 10—7.30 














S. A. Gorlinsky announces 


LUIGI INFANTINO 


The world famous Italian Tenor 


PROVINCIAL RECITAL TOUR 


March 
Cardiff Empire Theatre Sun. 1 8.0 
Hanley Victoria Hall Tues. 3 7.0 
Nottingham Albert Hall Thurs. 5 7.0 
Sheffield City Hall Sat. 7 7& 
Middlesbrough Town Hall Tues. 10 7.0 
Hull City Hall Thurs. 12 7.30 
Leeds Town Hall Sun. 15 7.30 
Dublin Theatre Royal Sat. 21 3.0 
Manchester Free Trade Hall Tues. 24 7.30 
Liverpool Philharmonic Hall Thurs. 26 7.0 
Plymouth Odean Theatre Sun. 29 3.0 


Details obtainable trom local booking agents 
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The Story of Sadler’s Wells: i 


by Clive Carey 


The tiny seed which was to grow into Sadler's Wells Opera Company was 
sown by Emma Cons, when, in 1889, she first introduced short operatic 
excerpts performed in English into her weekly programme of variety, 
concerts and lectures at the ‘Old Vic’. ‘The Victoria Hall’, to give the theatre 
its full title, had, after a chequered career fallen on bad days, and become a 
music hall of such ill repute that it had earned the title of the most degraded 
theatre in London, when, in her ‘campaign for clean amusement’, she 
acquired the lease and opened it as a Temperance Music Hall on Boxing 
Day, 1880, handing it over some years later to the Charity Commissioners. 

At first the operatic performances consisted of little scenes sung in costume 
with illustrative tableaux, but before long they were expanded to cover a 
whole opera, which however was given in tableau form as a means of 
circumventing the law, which did not allow a stage play to be performed 
in a house which possessed only a variety licence. 

In the year 1898 Lilian Baylis, returning from South Africa on convalescence 
after an operation, found her aunt Miss Cons ill and overworked, and 
joined her as acting manager. She at once began to concentrate on the 
musical side, and the following year engaged Charles Corri as her musical 
director. Struggling against innumerable difficulties, such as the want of 
dressing-room and back stage space, lack of proper costumes, meagre 
rehearsal, no regular company or full-time chorus, haphazard production, 
and at first only fortnightly performances, she had nevertheless by 1906 
put on a number of operas (still in tableau form), including such works as 
Tannhduser and Lohengrin. 

In 1912 Miss Cons died and Miss Baylis took over full management. 
She immediately obtained a theatre licence, and in 1914, at the beginning 
of the war, formed her Shakespeare Company, and the Oid Vic became the 
‘home of Shakespeare and Opera in English’. Complete operas were given 
twice weekly, then five times a fortnight, and the repertory consisted of 
Maritana, The Bohemian Girl, Faust, Cavalleria, Pagliacci, Carmen, Rigoletto, 
Tannhduser and Lohengrin, and was continually being added to. 

By 1918 conditions were much improved. More dressing-room space 
was available, and not only was more care devoted to costumes but Miss 
Baylis (probably urged by Muriel Gough, who had sung coloratura and 
soubrette roles at Kassel and Weimar and was now singing at the Old Vic) 
had become aware of the necessity of more serious stage production, which 
had hitherto been more or less left to the experience of the artists. It was 
certainly at Miss Gough’s instigation that I was invited to produce and 
sing in The Marriage of Figaro, with Professor E. J. Dent's translation, in 
the 1919-20 season. From the first Miss Baylis had great faith in Miss 
Gough’s judgment and understanding, and to the day of her death it was to 
her that she first went for help and advice, and Muriel Gough always gave 
her the benefit of her knowledge and experience and remained on the board 
of governors till within a year or two of her own death, which occurred 
last year. Through her insistence we obtained more time for rehearsal for 
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Figaro than had hitherto been allowed (much of it being carried on either in a 
small room in Oakley Street, which was used for storing the costume baskets, 
or in our own houses), and with her in the role of Susanna, Winifred Lawson 
as the Countess (for once a pair who could be mistaken for each other in the 
last act), Celia Turrill as Cherubino, and Walter Johnstone-Douglas as the 
Count, we worked for and, I think, achieved something of that neatness of 
balance and ensemble that was to become a feature at Sadler’s Wells. 

Later in that season I again collaborated with Dent in the production of 
The Magic Flute, Miss Gough (as the Queen of the Night) and myself being 
joined by Winifred Kennard as Pamina, while Tamino was sung by Tudor 
Davies, still a student at the Royal College of Music, and later by Steuart 
Wilson. During this season Lawrance Collingwood joined the company as 
chorus master and assistant to Charles Corri. Besides many of the operas 
already mentioned, the repertory included La Traviata, Il Trovatore, Martha, 
The Lily of Killarney (always presented on or around St. Patrick’s Day), 
Fra Diavolo, Mignon and Elijah (billed as Oratorio in action), making 
eighteen works in all. The main work of the company fell upon Muriel 
Gough, Winifred Kennard, Irene Ainsley, Robert Curtis and Sam Harrison, 
a gifted and versatile baritone, whose day-time work was with a gramophone 
company. Constance Willis, who had graduated in the chorus in Miss Cons’s 
time and was now with the Carl Rosa, also returned as guest in such roles 
as Carmen and Mignon. Corri arranged all the operas for the orchestra of 
twenty instruments (twenty-four on Wagner nights), but his most remarkable 


Tamino (Francis Russell) and the three Genii (Sybil Hambleton, Rose Morris, 
Valetta lacopi) in Clive Carey's production of ‘The Magic Flute’ at Sadler’s 
Wells, 1936-7 Photo J. W. Debenham 











feat was the adaptation for this little band of Tristan and Isolde, which 
received five performances in December, 1920, opening with Robert Curtis 
in the role of Tristan and Gabrielle Vallings as Isolde. 

In this 1920-1 season Miss Baylis conceived the idea of mounting English 
contemporary opera and a start was made with Nicholas Gatty’s one-act 
extravaganza, Prince Ferelon. Ethel Smyth’s The Bosun’s Mate followed in 
the next season with Collingwood sharing the conducting with the composer, 
and Gatty’s The Tempest. Meanwhile | had collaborated with Dent, who, 
with his knowledge and helpful understanding, was a continual inspiration, 
in Don Giovanni which was produced in November, 1921, the artists being 
in the main our usual ‘Mozart cast’ with the addition of Sumner Austin 
(who had joined the company in 1919, and had already sung for me in 
Figaro and Prince Ferelon as well as many important roles). Miss Baylis 
herself, standing in the wings, played the mandoline in the Serenade. 

The 1922-3 season saw little expansion of the repertory, which with 
Fra Diavolo now numbered twenty-four operas. The theatre, owing to 
limitation of prices by the Charity Commissioners, had never been able to 
accumulate funds, in spite of the extremely small fees received by the artists; 
advertisement was carried out mainly by means of a monthly magazine and 
by the Old Vic Circle, or by such devices as playing the three Mozart pro- 
ductions on subsequent opera nights for a period of three weeks and 
announcing a ‘Mozart Festival’; but the theatre was now to the best of its 
ability doing a job which in any other European capital would have been 
subsidised; here alone in the Metropolis one could see classical drama and 
opera for eight months in the year. 

It was not till 1924 that the opera ventured outside London, and that was 
only to give a week at Oxford with Figaro, Don Giovanni, Féte Galante and 
The Bosun’s Mate. The Cherubino on this occasion was Joan Cross, who 
had sung the role earlier in this her 
first season as a principal. In this 
season, beyond the presentation of 
Ethel Smyth’s Fére Galante in pur- 
suance of the plan to present English 
works, no addition was made to the 
repertory, though three ‘Festivals’ 
were now on the bill, each consisting 
of the three operas of Wagner, Verdi 
and Mozart already presented. 

During the next few seasons the 
repertory gradually expanded and the 
quality of the singing steadily im- 
proved, though lack of funds did not 
allow much advance in the standard 
of presentation. Frederick Hudson, 
who had done yeoman service in the 


D. Morgan Jones as the Tsar and 
Joan Cross as Koupava, in *The Snow 
Maiden’, 1933-4 

Photo J. W. Debenham 








Arnold Matters, Joan Cross, John Wright and Henry Gill in a scene from Stan- 
ford’s ‘Travelling Companion’ at Sadler’s Wells, 1936 Photo J. W. Debenham 


earliest days as a principal and had, with Sam Harrison, supervised pro- 
ductions, was now responsible for the stage. The names of Edith Coates 
and Powell Lloyd (later to undertake both scenic design and production) 
began to appear among the principals while they were still in the chorus, 
and in 1925 Joan Cross appeared in the name part of the first production 
of Aida. Heddle Nash (in his first big operatic role in this country after 
study in Italy) and Frank Sale were also among the artists, and at this 
period we read such names as Enid Cruickshank, May Busby, Gladys 
Palmer, Gladys Parr, Ethel Austin, Henry Wendon, Parry Jones and 
Joseph Farrington, many of whom already were, or afterwards became, 
well known for their work with the British National and the Covent Garden 
Opera Companies. 

In 1926 Miss Baylis announced her thirtieth season of opera in English, 
and Melba, after her operatic farewell at Covent Garden, graced the Old Vic 
by appearing in the third and fourth acts of La Bohéme and the opening 
scene of the last act of Otello, sung in Italian with a company mainly 
Australian, including Browning Mummery and John Brownlee. The orchestra 
pit was enlarged for thirty-nine players for the occasion. Percy Pitt conducted, 
and as a result Melba presented £300 to the funds. 

Madam Butterfly was staged during this season, La Bohéme, Otello and 
Hansel and Gretel in 1928-9 and in 1929-30 were added Tosca and The Force 
of Destiny with Joan Cross as Leonora. To me, returning to England after 
an absence of the best part of six years, the advance in the quality of the work 
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was striking, and I always remember how impressed I was to find that Joan 
Cross as Leonora had matured from a promising singer to an operatic 
artist of first-rate potentialities. Scenery and costumes were now, though 
still extremely simple, more carefully considered, and in 1927-8 we find on 
the programmes the first mention of a designer—John Garside—for Aida, 
followed in the succeeding seasons by Owen Smyth. 

The scheme for the rehabilitation of Sadler's Wells as a sister-theatre in 
north London was embarked upon by Lilian Baylis as early as 1925, and 
she proceeded to raise the necessary money by public subscription and from 
various sources such as the Carnegie Trust, which purchased the building 
for her, and a grant of £5,000 from the B.B.C. which had used the Old Vic 
for experimental broadcasting of opera as early as 1924. The new theatre 
was opened by a performance of the Shakespeare Company on Twelfth 
Night in 1931 and a fortnight later the opera company came in with Carmen, 
conducted by Collingwood, who had resigned in 1926 owing to pressure of 
outside work, but had kept his connection with the company by conducting 
occasional performances. Ninette de Valois herself led a small group of 
dancers from her ballet school. The change from five performances a fort- 
night to continuous work all through the week necessitated a permanent 
company, the nucleus of which was formed by most of the principal singers 
already appearing, a full-time chorus was engaged, and the orchestra 
enlarged. Principals, chorus and orchestra could at last meet for adequate 
rehearsal, and regular coaching was arranged for the artists. Corri con- 
tinued to conduct, but he felt that his main work was accomplished and 
during the next few seasons he began to withdraw in favour of Collingwood. 
Sydney Russell now took charge of production in place of Frederick Hudson. 

In 1931-2 almost every opera in the repertory was called on, and with 
the production of Samson and Delilah (with Percy Pitt conducting), Tales 
of Hoffmann (under Aylmer Buesst), Dido and Aeneas (one performance, 
under Constant Lambert), and The Masked Ball, the operas numbered 
twenty-five. Edith Coates, who had sung her first major role, Azucena, in 
the previous season, shared the part of Giulietta in Hoffmann with Constance 
Willis and Joan Cross, and among the guest singers were Ina Souez, Maggie 
Teyte, Gladys Ancrum, Astra Desmond, May Blyth and Robert Parker. 

The following season (1932-3) brought a change with the appointment 
of three producers, Sumner Austin, John Gordon and myself. New pro- 
ductions and the care of those already in the repertory were divided among 
us, and the theatre embarked upon the policy of introducing new works 
while gradually dropping and later bringing in new presentations of the old. 
Aylmer Buesst remained to conduct for the earlier part of the season and 
was followed by Warwick Braithwaite, and Geoffrey Toye, already on the 
Board of Governors, occasionally gave his services as conductor. Cosi fan 
Tutte was given for the first time, also Arthur Benjamin's The Devil Take Her 
(conducted by Sir Thomas Beecham, with Dido) and the premiere in England 
of The Snow Maiden, memorable for Mme. Vladimir Polunin’s simple but 
charming décor, Olive Dyer’s diminutive Snegourotchka, and the touching 
presentation of the Tsar by Morgan Jones. Collingwood conducted, and 
extra performances were given at the end of the season under Albert Coates, 
who took charge of La Bohéme for the opening of the following season. 

(To be concluded next month.) 
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The Council Chamber scene from ‘Simon Boccanegra’ at Sadler’s Wells, 1948 
Photo McBean 


Sadler’s Wells 1945-1953 


by Norman Tucker 


Who among those present will forget that evening in 1945 when Sadler’s 
Wells re-opened with Peter Grimes? Before a capacity audience an accom- 
plished Company performed a work which seemed to herald the new birth 
of the native English repertory for which all hoped. And the foreign 
repertory drew full houses. And there was no competition. And there 
was money in reserve earned largely in the war years by prudent manage- 
ment of both opera and ballet companies. How does Sadler’s Wells stand 
now, nearly eight years later? 

The Company has almost completely changed. Several valuable singers 
difficult to replace have left for Covent Garden or the concert platform, 
and their successors have been found after long and patient hours of 
auditioning. As with those before them it has often been a case of sink 
or swim: but they mostly swam and now there is a cadre of youngish singers 
of great talent and growing experience. In consequence of this the new- 
comers can be eased more gently into the arduous life of an operatic artist. 
Apart from the permanent company most of the best English singers with 
talents for opera have appeared at the theatre as guests, at sometime or other. 

The English repertory? This leaves much to be desired. So far this 
season there have been only two performances of an English opera and 
those of Dido and Aeneas. Otherwise all is foreign. It is not for lack of 
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Above: Closing scene from Guthrie's production of ‘Carmen’ at Sadler’s Wells, 
1949 Photo McBean 


Below: Scene from Act Il of ‘The Bartered Bride’ with Arthur Servent and 
Edmund Donlevy Photo Pictorial Press 
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thought or lack of planning. The Wreckers of Ethel Smyth, originally 
produced at Sadler’s Wells in 1938, and one of the best English operas, 
has been advertised for performance from time to time and was once 
actually learnt by the chorus but the cast of quasi-Wagnerian voices was 
never finally assembled. 

The look of our composers’ list was improved from the British point of 
view by the mounting of short works such as The Shepherds of the Delectable 
Mountains of Vaughan Williams and Lady Rohesia, a new opera by Antony 
Hopkins, which did not take as much time or money as a full-length work. 
Efforts have been made to get the only obvious conductor of The Village 
Romeo and Juliet to direct the work at Sadler’s Wells. It was financial 
difficulties alone that prevented the premiere of Billy Budd being given by 
Sadler’s Wells at the Edinburgh Festival. The nearest to a repertory piece 
has been Hugh the Drover which was played for two seasons and toured 
twice and will be revived again for the Coronation with the same composer’s 
Riders to the Sea preceding it. This present season we hope will witness— 
not before it was time—the first production at Sadler’s Wells of Rutland 
Boughton’s The Immortal Hour, an opera which should be in the repertory 
of a national opera house. 

What of the foreign repertory? On the debit side, there have been too 
many performances of the Italian and French war-horses of the 19th century 
which have been the staple fare of opera houses everywhere for the past 
40 years, and too few performances of all that is more interesting to the 
experienced opera-goer. On the credit side, the war-time management of 
Sadler's Wells has the distinction of actually adding one to the popular 
repertory—The Bartered Bride. There has been a gratifying number of 
evenings devoted to four of the five great Mozart operas, works for which 
the house is ideally suited in size and resources. There have been three 
English premieres, School for Fathers, by Wolf-Ferrari, a brilliant production 
which gave great musical and theatrical pleasure, but which never drew 
the public; Verdi's Simon Boccanegra which drew capacity audiences for 
at least one season, and Janacek’s Katya Kabanova, a work of extraordinary 
originality and beauty which proved the biggest box-office failure since the 
war. Two operas were given their first Sadler's Wells performance, Schwanda 
the Bagpiper by Weinberger, which still has good money in it, and Massenet’s 
Werther, which may never achieve wide popularity but which attracted far 
better audiences than was expected from its previous record in this country. 
Finally, there are half a dozen works from the astonishing list of operas 
given at Sadler's Wells before the war, Falstaff and Don Carlos of Verdi 
Il Tabarro and Gianni Schicchi from the Trittico and, reflecting the pre-war 
interest in Russian opera for which Lawrance Collingwood was mainly 
responsible, Snow Maiden and Eugene Onegin. The hard fact is that you 
can give 25 performances of Carmen in a season and your theatre will be 
90 per cent full. Give 4 performances of Falstaff, which takes a dispropor- 
tionate amount of rehearsal time, and you will be lucky if your theatre is 
more than half full. In other words, out of London’s population of 
8,000,000 some 40,000 in a season are anxious to hear Carmen and only 
3,400 can be persuaded to hear Falstaff. Even 40,000 does not seem very 
many. Here is the toughest problem of British opera—how to induce the 
ordinary music lover to go to hear works which he would certainly enjoy 
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A scene from the Sadler’s Wells production of ‘Schwanda’ in 1948 
Photo McBean 


if he would only make the venture. Alas, an article in these columns can 
do little good—it is only preaching to the converted. 

There is one more English premiere just upon us that deserves a paragraph 
to itself—that of Sutermeister’s Romeo and Juliet. Our attention was first 
drawn to this work by an article written by The Times music critic who 
attended the first performance in Berlin. Of all the contemporary operas 
which have been considered for production at Sadler’s Wells this seems 
the most likely to interest the connoisseur and to win the affections of the 
wider public. It comes to England with a remarkable record of success on 
the Continent. 

Competition? Before the war and just after it Sadler's Wells was the 
only permanent opera company in London, and the only one in the kingdom 
with a home to call its own. It had first call on the English singers who 
wished to devote themselves to opera and it made good use of its advantage. 
Then the scene changed. The great adventure of Covent Garden as a full- 
time national opera began, and almost at the same time the New London 
Company at the Cambridge Theatre embarked upon a run of La Bohéme 
of a length which threatened to exhaust public interest in the work for 
some time to come. On a long-term view this was all to the good as it 
meant that the audience for opera was being widened. 

It was clear that, given a national plan for opera, the heaviest works 
such as Die Walkiire and Aida ought never again to be given at Sadler’s 
Wells. Nor even should near popular works of a large-scale character 
such as Samson and Delilah be given if Covent Garden planned to present 
them. Conversely, Sadler’s Wells is just the place for the smaller-scale works 
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such as Mozart and Rossini. There is, however, a common ground con- 
sisting in the main of the French and Italian operas mentioned earlier. 
It is often asked why Covent Garden puts on The Marriage of Figaro and 
Sadler’s Wells 1/ Trovatore. (Both operas are at present in the repertory 
of both houses.) It may be that in the future the repertory will be still 
more clearly divided between the two houses according to suitability, but 
there will probably always be a public for the ‘common’ operas if they are 
produced at Sadler’s Wells with the best British singers and at Covent 
Garden with a star element. Furthermore, given the comparatively slender 
repertory at both houses at the present time and the urgent need to create 
stable and indeed increased audiences, neither house can afford to dis- 
regard works which are well established in the public favour. Such a 
situation could not arise in a Continental capital. In England, however, 
it has arisen and we can do little more at present than avoid a direct clash 
of performances and stagger the production of ‘common’ operas as far as 
possible. 

And what of the financial situation now? Despite a high level of box- 
office receipts, increases in admission prices, and steep rises in Arts Council 
grants, the accumulated reserves have all gone. In other words, the costs 
of running opera and ballet at Sadler’s Wells have risen out of proportion 
to the income. The reserves were not such an enormous sum after all, 
but they were badly missed when they had gone. Some of the money spent 
in the past could no doubt have been put to better use. On the other hand, 
the position of the company might be easier in some respects to-day if we 
had spent a little more freely in certain directions such as the engagement 
of young singers. The bulk of the money went to meet the rising costs 
that have faced every organisation since the war. Salaries have tended 
upwards and the day has gone when artists could be expected to take a 
kind of charitable or missionary view of their work at Sadler’s Wells. 

The standard of production has risen and with it, of course, the cost. 
Few people realise that, apart from scenery and properties, 120 costumes 
may well be required in a new production at Sadler’s Wells and we can 
get some idea of what this item means in a production budget if we compare 
the cost of our own personal clothing now and at the end of the war. 
There is another source of economic difficulty—the fact that the Theatre 
has to support both an opera and a ballet company. It is an artistic fact 
that ballet can do without opera but opera cannot do without ballet. 
Almost all French and Slav operas contain dancing as a matter of course 
calling for dancers of experience and quality. Hence the need for an opera 
ballet, but good dancers of the quality required cannot be expected to 
content themselves with this work. Hence again the growth before the war 
of the Sadler’s Wells Ballet now based on Covent Garden, and the exactly 
parallel growth after the war of the Sadler’s Wells Theatre Ballet Company. 
We need this Company for our ballet operas and yet we find it hard to meet 
the saiary bill when both companies are in the theatre together. 

The future? That is very largely a matter of time and money. It will 
take time to achieve what we want and it will certainly cost money. The 
aim? To continue the development of a British style and tradition of opera 
and maintain Sadler’s Wells as a people’s opera house in the best sense of 
the word. 
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Mahler and the Vienna Opera: ii 
by Erwin Stein 


The repertory of opera houses has not very much changed during the 
last fifty years. Not many old operas have been discarded, and only a few 
new ones have been added to the international stock. In 1906, the last 
complete year of Mahler’s régime, about fifty operas were in the Vienna 
repertory. Wagner predominated, with ten operas, from Rienzi to Gétter- 
dammerung, and (according to statistics) altogether sixty-nine performances. 
Parsifal was still the sole prerogative of Bayreuth. Next came Mozart with 
forty-five performances of five operas (1906 was the 150th anniversary of 
Mozart's birth), and Verdi with twenty-nine performances again of five 
operas. Carmen, The Tales of Hoffmann, Hansel und Gretel, and, of course, 
Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci were as popular as they are to-day, and 
no director responsible for the box-office receipts could afford to drop them. 
Die Fledermaus was given every New Year's Eve with the proceeds going to 
the staff's pension fund. The whole company participated, Mahler con- 
ducted and everybody, from the Heldentenors downward, sang in the chorus. 
On this occasion real champagne was used to filip the high spirits on the 
stage—I do not know whether the costs were deducted from the receipts. 

The Vienna premieres of La Bohéme and Madama Butterfly took place in 
Mahler's time, but he did not care very much for Puccini’s music. He did 
not conduct himself, and Tosca was left to the Volksoper, the Vienna equiva- 
lent of the Sadler's Wells Opera House. When Caruso came as a guest, the 
whole ensemble, including the chorus, had to learn their parts in Italian. 
I heard him once as Rodolfo in Bohéme, with Selma Kurz as Mimi. He 
treated his voice as a great virtuoso’s perfect instrument, and in this way he 
reminded me of Casals, or the great violinist of my youth, Eugene Ysaye. 

Feuersnot was the only opera of Richard Strauss that Mahler produced 
(I liked the Till Eulenspiegel vein of the music). Salome was not given; 
the Imperial Court authorities thought the subject inappropriate to the 
Imperial Opera House. Salome was not produced there until 1918, but the 
first Austrian performance took place in 1906, in the provincial town of 
Graz. All musical Vienna flocked to Styria; Strauss conducted, famous 
singers came as guests, but the orchestra was lamentable. My friends and 
I were nevertheless overwhelmed by the multitude of new and fascinating 
sounds. Later, a two month’s run by the Breslau Stadttheater company 
at a Vienna playhouse, gave us ample opportunity to study the mysteries of 
the score. 

In my time most Wagner operas were conducted by Franz Schalk, an 
experienced but not very sensitive musician. Bruno Walter, in his early 
thirties, was his junior—I remember him conducting a fine performance of 
Verdi’s Ballo. Mahler used to conduct only Tristan, but in 1905 he began, 
with Rheingold, to re-produce the Ring operas, whose standard of perform- 
ance had declined and whose sets were over-age. Die Walkiire followed in 
1907. Alfred Roller, the ‘director of decors’ (Chef des Ausstattungswesens) 
provided fascinating new pictures, and completed the cycle with Siegfried 
and Gétterdammerung after Mahler had left Vienna. It was in a new, lyrical 
style that Mahler played the music of Rheingold and Die Walkiire, with less 
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Anna Bahr-Mildenburg as Briinnhilde 


stress on the spectacular pieces (such 
as the Gods’ Entry into Valhalla or 
the Ride of the Valkyries), but with as 
much cantabile and piano singing as 
the music allowed. The score, toned 
down to the softness of an accom- 
paniment, revealed many new colours 
and shades and, most important, the 
vocal line of the singers, even Sch- 
medes’s Siegfried had not penetrated 
the thick sound of Schalk’s orchestra. 

The cast of Rheingold was a galaxy 
of voices: Loge—Schmedes, Froh 
—Slezak, Fasolt—Mayr, Fafner— 
Hesch, Fricka—Mildenburg, Freia— 
Gutheil-Schoder; Weidemann and 
Demuth alternated as Wotan and 
Donner respectively. Leopold De- 
muth had one of the most beautiful baritone voices I have heard, lyrical 
in character, and potentially of great power, but he was not really a 
musician and vocal splendour had often to make up for his lack of stage 
personality. Mahler, who had always opera’s dramatic ends in mind, preferred 
his rival Weidemann, who had the qualities which Demuth lacked. But 
when it was Demuth’s turn to sing Donner, his song of the last scene 
really thundered through the house to everybody's delight. Schmedes’s 
Loge, representing the element of quick-witted fire, tamed by Wotan, but 
detaching himself from the fate of the gods, became a central figure of the 
opera. He sang and acted admirably. 

Die Walkiire was always the most popular among the operas of the cycle 
and with Mahler, who abolished the customary Wagner-declamation, it 
became a singers’, almost a bel canto, opera. The huge Ring orchestra 
had to play with chamber-music delicacy, and the singers could sing softly. 
Briinnhilde was one of Mildenburg’s great parts, Demuth and Weidemann 
alternated as Wotan, Schmedes made Siegmund a consistently tragic figure. 
His Sieglinde was Bertha Forster-Lauterer, one of Vienna’s fine lyric sopranos; 
Mayr sang Hunding, and Fricka was Laura Hilgermann, a lyrical mezzo- 
soprano of great vocal range (she had previously sung Sieglinde). 

In celebration of Mozart's 150th birthday there were new productions 
of Figaro, Magic Flute, Don Giovanni, Cosi fan Tutte and Seraglio. Mahler 
conducted and Roller had designed the sets and costumes. New and excellent 
translations of da Ponte’s Italian replaced the absurd German diction of 
the old ones, and—lI believe for the first time—German secco recitatives 
were included, accompanied by Mahler on a clavicembalo; formerly the 
dialogue in Figaro and Don Giovanni was spoken. It was also for the first 
time, anyhow in Vienna, that the opera and its hero were called Don Gio- 
vanni. The customary name had been Don Juan, with occasionally atrocious 
consequences for the musical accent. Mahler had already abolished the extra 
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top notes and cadenzas which singers used to insert, but he maintained 
those appoggiaturas which he felt to be in the style of the music. 

In order to facilitate the many changes of scenery in Don Giovanni, Roller 
introduced a new device: a permanent frame of two pillars in the front 
corners of the stage which could easily be adapted to fit the diverse sets. The 
device has been often employed since, but when it was new, Roller was 
heavily attacked. The pillars were thought to be disillusioning and out of 
style. 

Don Giovanni, though musically a most brilliant production, suffered, 
as most performances nowadays, from the want of a convincing singer of 
the name part. Reichmann had been one, but his time was past. Weidemann, 
instead, gave a distinguished performance but his voice lacked the necessary 
brilliance. Nor was Donna Anna Mildenburg’s very best part. Mayr’s 
Leporello, on the other hand, was splendid. His aria Madamina could hardly 
be sung better, the recitatives were feasts of clearly delivered wit, and, in 
particular, the wailing of his solo passage Piefa in the sextet was unusually 
impressive. Quite outstanding was Gutheil-Schoder’s performance of 
Donna Elvira. She sang beautifully, especially Mi tradi, and understood 
how to present an extremely sympathetic and wholly un-pathetic figure. 

Marie Gutheil-Schoder’s career was remarkable; during her first few years 
in Vienna she almost invariably had bad notices. They called her ‘the 
singer without voice’ and blamed Mahler for having engaged her. She 
need not have worried unduly, for other young artists were not treated more 
gently. A censorial notice on a certain conductor read: ‘The Vienna Opera 
is not the place for young people to learn conducting.” The man referred to 
was Bruno Walter, by no means a beginner at that time. Anyhow, Mahler 
was not intimidated and stuck by his young talents. Schoder’s first great 
success as Carmen (which was customarily sung by sopranos) changed the 
critical judgment to admitting that she was a fine actress; when Mahler gave 
her Pamina, Susanna and Donna Elvira to sing, she proved to be a fine 
singer as well, and a Mozart singer at that. In later years she became a 
famous Elektra; she was also the first to sing Schénberg’s Erwartung. 
Schoder’s scope was very wide indeed. She excelled in character parts, yet, 
with her, every part was one of character. She was able to colour her voice, 
even in coloratura passages, with as much beauty and expression as she 
wanted, and she knew very well what was needed, for her sense of style was 
refined. She worked hard at every part, but in the end she gave a rare con- 
sistency of style to each. It was not the beauty of her voice on which her 
performance rested, but she had also sheer sensuous beauty of tone at her 
disposal. Her voice was the perfect instrument of a great artist; and who 
could legitimately ask for more? 

In Mahler’s Mozart cycle I remember the performances of Magic Flute 
and Figaro best; actually they taught me to know the two operas. Cosi fan 
Tutte and Seraglio had never been repertory operas and even in the new 
production, Cosi had only a few performances. The reason why one of the 
most enchanting old operas did not become popular before our own age, 
is difficult to assess. Maybe the moralistic, liberal era did not like the moral 
of the libretto—Figaro has at least a moral ending, and in Don Giovanni 
the rake is properly punished (the opera used to end with Don Giovanni 
going to hell, the final sextet being cut!), Cosi played before empty houses 
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and it was only a little better with Seraglio, though Selma Kurz was a very 
accomplished Konstanze and Osmin one of Willy Hesch’s great parts. His 
was a very dark bass voice and he possessed the most delightful humour. 
A record of Nicolai’s Merry Wives of Windsor—a nice duet for Falstaff and 
Herr Fluth (Ford)—reminded me recently of the rare qualities of his and 
Demuth’s voices. Schoder, by the way, had once been a most charming 
Frau Fluth. 

Mahler was the ideal Mozart performer. He was capable of the exceedingly 
subtle rubato that is implied in Mozart’s melodies and does justice to both the 
high degree of their organisation and the perfect balance of their phrases. 
Accent and duration of each note resulted from its place within the phrase, 
beyond the time signature, and in spite of the tempo which nevertheless 
seemed straight. But his mind was ahead of the tempo. I have never again 
heard such quiet yet animated adagios, or such quick, yet deliberate prestis- 
simos. There was always time for the music to sound and for the singer to 
sing. Perhaps I could not then judge each of these details, but later on, when 
I heard other performances, my memory discovered what I was missing—and 
finding. 

The Magic Flute excelled by the sweeping fashion in which its diverse 
elements were combined, each being given its proper due. This was the true 
style of the opera, for the contrasting characters complement each other if 
each is presented in such full stature as Mozart's music suggests. 

Pamina was, in Mahler’s own words, one of Schoder’s most precious 
parts. He allowed her the full expressive range of Mozart’s melodies. Her 
aria, the duet with Papageno, the trio with Tamino and Sarastro were 
thrown into dramatic relief. The Allegro (3/4 time) after her mad scene 
remained flexible—could Mozart, who was sparing with expression marks, 
more clearly indicate his intention than by the highly expressive indication 
‘piano, crescendo, forte’ during the melody suggestive of Pamina’s returning 
happiness? Mahler kept the musical atmosphere tense in most scenes of the 
finale, even in Papageno’s rondo. His scena, the counterpart to Pamina’s, 
is by no means just funny. The music is more elaborate than any previously 
connected with Papageno; he too must go through his ordeal. Anton Moser, 
a light baritone and good musician, sang splendidly and represented a most 
sympathetic figure. He was not more than a Papageno, gay, careless and 
very comic, but this Papageno was quite a personality. Hesch was a full- 
scale Sarastro, Kurz a brilliant Queen of the Night; Breuer, the famous 
Mime of Bayreuth, sang Monostatos. Georg Maikl as Tamino was not 
quite a match for the rest of the cast. If my memory serves me right, Slezak 
sang in a few performances, but his voice was too unwieldy for the part; 
at that stage at least of his career he was not a Mozart singer. Maikl, on the 
other hand, was a very capable, sure and musical artist, who adapted himself 
to any ensemble and took over at short notice any but the heaviest tenor 
parts. He was the type conductors like to work with. Maik! on the stage 
was never unpleasant or disturbing, but rarely inspiring. 

Perhaps the most extraordinary feature of Mahler’s Figaro production 
was its character of improvisation. The precision of the ensemble had reached 
such a degree that the singers could relax. The musical shape of the phrases 
had become so sure that freedom of delivery did not distort them. The 
ensemble sang and moved freely on the stage, preserving the comedy’s light- 
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Marie Gutheil-Schoder as Manon 


ness of touch, yet perfect timing kept 
the musical as well as the dramatic 
form together. This production was 
miles away from a conception of 
comic opera that believes gay means 
rattling speeds.* It was the leisure of 
even the quickest tempi that brought 
the points of music and play across. 
And the fempi of the secco recitatives 
changed freely according to the dra- 
matic situation. 

There was an extension of da Pon- 
te’s libretto in the secco recitative that 
precedes the sextet of the third act: in 
order to make the story more easily 
understandable, a court scene from 
Beaumarchais’s original play Le 
Mariage de Figaro was inserted, with 
the Count presiding, Don Curzio as 
judge and Marcellina as plaintiff. The scene was a short secco recitative and 
led directly to Don Curzio’s E decisa la lite, o pagarla, o sposarla. Purists 
complained of the insertion, as they would to-day, but artistically no harm 
had been done to the opera. 

As is fitting at a wedding, bride and bridegroom were the central figures, 
Schoder as an exquisite Susanna, and Mayr a great surprise as Figaro. Until 
then, he had sung mainly heavy Wagner parts and his name was associated 
with the grim Hagen. The change to Figaro’s lightness of touch was a daring 
but delightfully successful enterprise, which determined his further career 
(Ochs!). Weidemann sang the Count with ease and always remained a 
perfect and amiable nobleman. He was a very versatile artist, who, by the 
way, had been the first to sing Mahler's Kindertotenlieder. The Countess 
gave Hilgermann’s lyrical gifts fine opportunities; every one of the cast was 
just right. But the main thing was the ensemble with the interplay of music 
and action. Mahler himself produced and did not allow any extra nuances 
which might divert attention from the music—no incidental laughter on the 
stage. The musical highlights were the finales of the second and fourth acts. 
The last finale, in particular, was built up as a great Nocturne, beginning in 
an atmosphere of curious suspense. Susanna’s and Figaro’s allegro molto 
duet (in 3/4) was very fast indeed but not without flexibility, the speed being 
dictated by the voices, not by the orchestra’s figurations. And the andante 
ensemble, before the final stretta, was a climax of beautiful vocal sonority. 

(To be continued) 








* Does the musically established term allegro (quick), which originally meant 
‘gay’, derive from a similar misunderstanding? Or perhaps from gay Italians being 
livelier than northern people ? 


Sutermeister and ‘Romeo and Juliet’ 
by Marcel Sénéchaud 


Son of a Protestant clergyman, the Swiss composer Heinrich Suter- 
meister was born at Feuerthalen, near Schaffhausen, 12 August, 1910. 
There he received his first piano lessons at the age of nine. When his family 
moved to the outskirts of Basle, he was sent to the High School, at the 
same time continuing to work at the piano. With his diplome de maturité 
classique in his pocket, the future composer went in 1929 to Paris, there 
to study at the Sorbonne and the Collége de France. Here, he came into 
contact for the first time with the music of ‘Les Six’, and in particular with 
that of Honegger and Milhaud. Strawinsky made a great impression on 
him, and he became a passionate enthusiast of Debussy’s Pe//éas et Mélisande. 
By this time, in spite of an acquaintance with harmony and counterpoint 
that was only rudimentary, he had already made his first experiments in 
composition, including a movement for piano quartet. 

The summer of 1930 saw him back in Basle, studying at the University. 
A feeling of dissatisfaction with his work there reached a head the following 
spring when he was overwhelmed with the conviction that music was to 
be his life’s work. He took himself off to Munich, where his teachers were 
Courvoisier and later Gustav Geierhass for harmony and counterpoint, 
Stadelmann for the piano, Hugo ROhr and Hans Pfitzner for conducting. 
Naturally he went often to the opera, and it was not long before he had 
discovered the elemental strength of Verdi's music, which was to exert a 
considerable influence over him (note the parallel here with Benjamin 
Britten). His first taste of the limelight came when he won first prize in 
a competition organised by Munich Radio with his Six Baroque Melodies 
for tenor, female chorus and three wind instruments. 

Sutermeister returned to Switzerland in the autumn of 1934 and settled 
in Berne, where his mother had gone to live after the death of his father. 
During the winter season of 1934-5, he acted as répétiteur at the theatre 
and gained experience which was to prove most valuable to him in his 
development as a composer for the stage. 

In 1935-6, Sutermeister wrote a chamber ovatorio, Jorinde und Joringel, 
and also a ballet-pantomime, Le Village seus le glacier. This last was his 
first stage work, and its first performance (at Karl.ruhe, 2 May, 1937) was 
followed by performances at Berne and in no less than thirteen German- 
speaking theatres. In the spring of 1936 he finished his Divertimento for 
string orchestra, a small-scale symphony on classical lines which has been 
played all over the world from New York to Ankara. Here he showed the 
fruits of his struggle to reject the modernism of certain of his contemporaries 
in favour of a livelier, more spontaneous style, based on simple elements, 
easily accessible to the public, though with no hint in them of compromise. 

In the summer of 1936, Radio-Berne gave the first performance of an 
Opera specially written for radio Die schwarze Spinne (based on a novel 
by the Swiss writer Jeremias Gottelf), which, thirteen years later, was most 
successfully staged withovt any altzration whatsoever, notably at the 
Stiadtische Oper, Berlin. In che winter of 1936-7, Sutermeister was working 
on his cantata, Andreas Gripl:ius, which won the first prize in the com- 
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Petition organised by the Haiusermann Choir. The summer of 1937 found 
him travelling in North Italy, and some time spent in Verona inspired in 
him a desire to write an opera on the legendary subject of Romeo and Juliet. 
By the autumn of 1939 the score was complete, and on 13 April, 1940, it 
was given in Dresden (Karl B6hm conducting and with Maria Cebotari as 
Juliet) with i success that was so great that no less than twenty theatres 
immediately decided to mount it during the course of the following season. 

In the spring of 1942, the score of a second opera was finished, Die 
Zauberinsel (The Magic Island), and in October of the same year its first 
performance took place, also in Dresden. The work could be described 
as in the tradition of The Magic Flute, and it has been suggested that it 
might bear as its motto the lines of Shakespeare which appear on the poet’s 
grave: ‘We are such stuff as dreams are made of, and our little life is rounded 
with a sleep’. 

The following winter, Sutermeister was engaged on a remarkable piano 
concerto, whose first performance was given by the young Swiss pianist, 
Adrian Aeschbacher. His next work was the opera Niobe, which was first 
heard in June, 1945, at the June Festival in Ziirich. The libretto is by the 
composer’s brother, Peter Sutermeister, and the format of the work is 
unusual, in that a solitary singing character is surrounded by a group of 
dancers and flanked by imposing choral masses. Here the composer was 
treating a subject which was, at the same time, remote from us in its mytho- 
logical origin and yet very close to the struggles of humanity shattered by 
the war; here he gave proof of his astonishing dramatic gifts, notably in 
his manipulation—with excellent theatrical results—of the ancient form of 
the Passacaglia, which provided the framework for the opera’s finale. 

The growing list of Sutermeister’s compositions since the war comes 
under such diverse headings as occasional works, compositions for radio 
and commissions from private sources, but it is inevitably dominated by 
his fourth opera, Raskolnikoff* (after Dostoievsky’s Crime and Punishment), 
whose premiere at Stockholm in October, 1948, was followed by produc- 
tions at Basle, Berne, Munich, Hamburg, Wupperthal, Wiesbaden, Olden- 
burg and la Scala, Milan. In 1950, Sutermeister was engaged on his 
Fantastic March and Ballads of Conrad-Ferdinand Meyer, which although 
first heard on the radio were immediately transferred to the stage (notably 
Stadtische Oper, Berlin). Immediately afterwards, he tackled another 
opera, Der rote Stiefel (The red boot), a ‘musical picture book in two parts, 
for marionettes, actors, singers and dancers, after the story by Hauff, 
Das Kalte Herz (The cold heart)’; it was given for the first time in Stock- 
holmt and has since been performed in several other theatres as well. 
Last year he finished a Requiem for two soloists, chorus and orchestra, which 
is dedicated to Dobrowen, who conducted the premiere of Raskolnikoff. 

Romeo and Juliet, whose libretto is arranged by the composer himself 
from Schlegel’s German translation of Shakespeare, is in two acts and 
six tableaux. In writing it, the composer had no other intention than to 
re-create, using modern means to evoke the spirit of the period, the most 
beautiful and the most tragic love story of all time. Other composers, 
Gounod for instance, had successfully tackled the subject, but in doing so 
they had in one or another altered the essential character of the drama 


* See OPERA April, 1950. +t See OPERA February, 1952. 
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to suit their own musical natures, be it in favour of the colourful and 
picturesque, or of the purely lyrical. In Sutermeister’s version, the characters 
have been reduced to essentials: two roles are spoken and a third (that 
of Paris) is entrusted to a dancer. The madrigalesque chorus of ‘the four 
pairs of lovers’, an idea derived from the second act and intended to sub- 
limate the comic elements of the work, provides interludes in the spirit 
of the period; the chorus on the other hand, visible and invisible (the ‘Voices 
of the Night’, the ‘Voices of the Deep’, etc.), lends the action a quality of 
fantasy and unreality, and serves to link it with the universal cosmos. On 
the rare occasions when the composer-librettist has departed from the 
original text, his alterations have never contradicted Shakespeare’s 
intentions, and at the back of them there have always been sound musico- 
dramatic reasons; if, in the opera, Juliet kills herself by holding her breath 
and not by stabbing herself with a dagger, the reason is that the alternative 
solution seems to Sutermeister more in accord with the whole spirit of the 
work, and less obviously aimed at pathos; but the idea is borrowed from 
the old ballad, which Shakespeare knew and from which he drew his 
inspiration for the play. 

The distribution of the voices and the cut of the tunes, the many-sided use 
of the chorus, the remarkable treatment of the orchestra with its new 
effects—these features of the opera so impressed the German critics after 
the first performance in 1940 that some of them hailed Sutermeister as the 
most gifted stage writer of his generation. As an example one may cite 
the way in which the composer is able to breathe new life into the traditional 
form of the romantic love duet. With a freshness and fervour of inspiration, 
he sets the immortal lines against the background of a chorale sung off-stage 
to the text of a Shakespearean sonnet. The two voices—soprano and tenor— 
never sing together except for a short passage when they are in cannon. The 
bell for early mass, which can be heard in the distance, underlines in a way 
that is almost mystical the culminating point of a most remarkable scene. 

In Sutermeister’s art, first place is given to melody, whose primitive 
incantatory power emerging from the dance, it is his perpetual aim to 
recapture. It is hardly necessary to say that this leads, not to music’s 
impoverishment but to its purification. Sutermeister’s search for music’s 
primordial elements—rhythm and melody—is in accord with his belief that 
romantic and post-romantic developrrents and later the refining influence 
of the impressionists had between them deprived music of its natural power 
over its hearers; it leads him to give predominance to the constructive 
forces of counterpoint and to relegate harmony to its natural function as 
an auxiliary. This return to first sources is in direct opposition to the unduly 
intellectual quality of some contemporary music, and its natural result is 
to exalt ‘heart’ above ‘head’. Sutermeister looks always for the simplest 
and most direct means of expression. The cut of his melodies never appears 
arbitrary, even though he lives at a time when it is far easier to write complex 
music than to find the phrase which is at the same time expressive and 
uncomplicated. 

Sutermeister recaptures, in a form which is well adapted to contemporary 
evolution, the art of the classical composers, which was made up of truth 
and simplicity. He writes music which is at the same time primitive and 
modern, and he does it with a complete knowledge of modern technical 
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resources. One can permit oneself to be enthusiastic when acclaiming this 
rebirth of the art of ‘enchantment through sound’. With astonishing ease, 
Sutermeister applies his ‘primitive, modern’ technique to the task of 
dramatic expression in his operas. He has the alchemist’s knowledge of the 
exact proportions in which to compound the elements which go to make 
up the sum total of opera, and he is prepared to reduce the role of music 
in favour of the text up to the moment when it virtually vanishes; to use 
it to reinforce dialogue, so as to lend point or transfigure its expression; 
in a word, to give it just that importance which shall most completely fulfil 
its function, in either a primary or secondary capacity, in that amalgam 
of words, sounds, colour combinations and movement which we under- 
stand by the word Opera. (Translated by the Editor). 


Some Sadler’s Wells Singers 


Anna Pollak 


I first heard Anna Pollak at Sadler’s Wells on 27 June, 1945, in the part 
of Dorabella in Cosi fan Tutte, some few days only after her debut in the 
same part; indeed some few days only after her first appearance on any 
opera stage, for Anna Pollak had never sung in opera until that summer. 

She was born in Manchester of Austrian parents, and as a child she lived 
in Holland. After returning to this country and completing her formal 
education, she went on to the straight stage, appearing first in Shakespeare, 
then in repertory, operetta, musical comedy, revue and pantomime, all of 
which goes to explain why she is one of the most assured and natural of 
operatic actresses of the present day. During the war she worked in A.R.P. 
and appeared in E.N.S.A. concerts. Her only orthodox singing training was 
with Joan Cross, who after an audition invited her to make her debut with 
the Sadler’s Wells Company in 1945 in the part of Dorabella. 

During her first season at Sadler’s Wells she was heard also as Ludmilla 
in The Bartered Bride, Mrs. Ford in Vaughan Williams’s Sir John in Love, 
the Sandman in Hansel and Gretel and Kate Pinkerton. 

On 12 July, 1946, at Glyndebourne, took place the first performance of 
Britten’s The Rape of Lucretia, and in this opera Anna Pollak created the 
part of Bianca, Lucretia’s nurse. 

During the 1946-7 season at the Wells, she was promoted from the part 
of Kate Pinkerton to that of Suzuki in Butterfly, and she added the parts of 
Cherubino, Lola, Fairy Spring (The Snow Maiden) and Maddalena in 
Rigoletto to her repertory. During the next season she sang the part of 
Siebel in Arundell’s controversial Faust production, Hansel, and Orlofsky 
in Fledermaus, this latter to become one of her most brilliant parts. 

In February, 1949, came perhaps the greatest test of her career, the title 
role in Carmen, in Guthrie’s production of that work. Desmond Shawe- 
Taylor wrote in The New Statesman, ‘Anna Pollak’s Carmen has been much 
underpraised; at any rate, it gave me continuous pleasure which is more 
than I remember to have felt in the presence of any other English Carmen’. 

In the 1949-50 season she added the parts of Lehl in The Snow Maiden, 
and Meg in Falstaff to her repertory in England, and Fatima in Weber's 
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Anna Pollak (r), with Sena Jurinac in 
‘Cosi fan Tutte’ at Glyndebourne 
Photo Guy Gravett 


Oberon, at the Holland Festival; this 
marked her first appearance with a 
foreign opera company. Then came 
the parts of Mrs. Crusty in Wolf- 
Ferrari’s School for Fathers, the Sor- 
ceress in Dido and Aeneas and Mme. 
Larina in Eugene Onegin. 

Last summer came a justly deserved 
honour and success in the part of 
Dorabella at Glyndebourne, when 
she sang for the first time in Ital- 
ian; she returns to Glyndebourne 
this summer for the same _ part. 
During the recent Covent Garden 
season she was invited to sing the 
part of Cherubino under Dobrowen, and she will also be singing it with the 
company on tour. 


Amy Shuard 


This popular dramatic soprano was born in London on 19 July, 1924, 
and after completing her ordinary education went to the Trinity College of 
Music where she studied voice under Ivor Warren. She was awarded the 
Worshipful Company of Musicians’ Medal and in 1948 went to South 
Africa on a lecture-recital tour, representing the College She was invited 
to return the following year to take part in an opera season at Johannesburg, 
during which she sang the parts of Aida, Venus (Tannhduser) and Giulietta 
(Hoffmann) which for a young girl of twenty-five was quite an undertaking! 

On her return to England in 1949 she auditioned at Sadler’s Wells, and 
was immediately engaged, making her debut with the company on 14 Novem- 
ber in the part of Musetta; she sang her first Marguerite in January, 1950, 
and Santuzza a little while after that. 

The 1950-1 season was a heavy one for Shuard, for she sang Carmen, 
Eboli in the Don Carlos production, Katya in the first English performance 
of Janacek’s Katya Kabanova, Amelia in Boccanegra, as well as the three 
parts she had sung during her first season. I doubt whether there have 
been many artists who have had to sing such diverse parts in the first years 
of their career, parts that not only make heavy demands on the singer’s 
vocal equipment, but on her psychological one as well. 

1951-2 was no less heavy for Shuard, for she added to her repertory the 
parts of Butterfly, Nedda, Giorgetta, and Tatiana. This season has brought 
no new roles, but we understand that this singer will shortly be going to 
Italy for nearly a year, for further study. 


John Hargreaves 

Hargreaves was born in Colne, Lancashire, in 1914. After winning 
prizes in musical festivals and studying in the provinces, he came to the 
Royal Academy of Music, where he was awarded a scholarship, and studied 
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Amy Shuard as Marguerite 
Photo Helga Sharland 


singing under Sumner Austin. He 
joined the Sadler’s Wells Company 
for the 1936-7 season and remained 
with them, with but a brief inter- 
ruption in 1939, until 1945. During 
his early seasons he was heard as 
Valentine, Schaunard, Don Ferrando 
(Fidelio), Yamadori, Ceprano, Figaro 
(Mozart and Rossini), Silvio, Peter 
(Hansel and Gretel), Amonasro, and 
Pascoe (The Wreckers). 

As early as 1938 he had been singled 
out as being a remarkably tasteful 
singer, and the late F. Bonavia, writ- 
ing about a performance of Hansel 
and Gretel in December of that year 
said, ‘Indeed the restrained, measured 
singing of Mr. Hargreaves was one of 
the chief pleasures of the evening’. 


When the Sadler’s Wells Company were driven out of their home by the 
blitz in the autumn of 1940, the London seasons were given at the New 
Theatre, and Hargreaves became an indispensable member of the small 
company, singing Macheath in The Beggar’s Opera, Rigoletto (he was 
especially fine in this part | remember), Papageno, Marcello, a very good 
Count in Figaro, and a lively Guglielmo in that wonderful 1944 Cosi— 
too lively in fact in the first performance, when he all but lost his breeches 


in the Act I finale! 

He left opera in 1945 and spent the 
next six years in musical comedy 
and similar shows, singing in over 


1,000 performances of The Song of 


Norway, the play about the life of 
Grieg, and appearing often with his 
former Sadler's Wells colleague, Janet 
Hamilton-Smith. 

In 1952 he decided to return to 
opera, and fortunately both for him 
and us, he was able to come back to 
his old company, making his re-entry 
as di Luna last spring. Since his re- 
turn to Sadler’s Wells he has sung 
Don Giovanni, Silvio, Germont, 
Onegin, the Count, and the High 


Hargreaves, Pears and Brannigan in 
the 1944 ‘Cosi fan Tutte’ 
Photo Alexander Bender 





Roland Jones as Fenton with Elsie 
Morison as Nanetta 
Photo McBean 


Priest of Dagon in Samson and 
Delilah. 


Rowland Jones 


Like so many of his colleagues in 
both the Sadler’s Wells and Covent 
Garden companies, this tenor comes 
from Wales, but I doubt whether 
anyone else now a leading operatic 
singer started his musical career as a 
member of a brass band. Born near 
Swansea, Rowland Jones took up the 
euphonium at the age of twelve and 
played first in the Gwaun-Cae- 
Gurwen Band, then in the famous 
Black Dyke Mills Band. He already 
was singing solos in band concerts, and in 1939 after joining the Bickershaw 
Colliery Band, he met the famous tenor Tom Burke, who took him as a pupil. 

While doing concert work he was heard by Howell Glynne who suggested 
that he audition for Sadler’s Wells; the audition took place in July, 1947, 
and he joined the company for the 1947-8 season making his debut as 
Turiddu. During his first season at the Wells he sang Rodolfo, Alfred 
(Fledermaus) and Jenik in The Bartered Bride. During the next two seasons 
one was always struck by a constant improvement in this young artist, an 
improvement that must also have been apparent to the management, for 
they entrusted him with an ever-increasing number of parts including Faust, 
Manrico, Rinuccio (Gianni Schicchi). Luigi (Tabarro), Gabriele Adorno 
(Boccanegra), Fenton, Don José, Cavaradossi and Alfredo. 

During the 1950-1 season Rowland Jones sang all his previous parts and 
was also heard as Boris in the first performance of Katya. In this last part 
he assumed a new artistic stature, and the following season his Lenski and 
Werther marked a further stage in the development of this invaluable tenor. 


Frederick Sharp 


This singer was born in Mansfield Woodhouse, Nottingham. His musical 
studies were at the Royal College of Music from 1931 to 1935. His career 
like those of so many other people was interrupted by the war. 

In 1946 he was engaged to share with Edmund Donlevy the part of Junius 
in Britten’s Rape of Lucretia at Glyndebourne. He repeated the role the 
following summer and also created the part of Sid in Albert Herring. 
He then went abroad with the English Opera Group and on his return 
became a member of the Sadler's Wells Company for the 1947-8 season, 
making his debut with them in the part of Silvio and also singing Sharpless, 
Valentine, Guglielmo and the Count in Figaro. He repeated all these parts 
during the 1948-9 season and made a great impression in the role of Paolo 
in the magnificent Boccanegra production. 
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Frederick Sharp as Tonio 
Photo Sadler's Wells 


He has also been heard as Dr. 
Falke, di Luna, Posa in Don Carlos, 
Ford, Germont, Marcello, Don Gio- 
vanni, Onegin and Albert in Werther. 
While many people thought he was 
miscast as the Don, one found that at 
later performances he sang with more 
abandon: his performance of Onegin 
was worthy of high praise and his 
Tonio in Pagliacci is a most exciting 
interpretation. H.D.R. 


(Next month we shall be writing 
about Victoria Elliot, Victoria Sladen, 
Gerald Davies, Arnold Matters and 
Stanley Clarkson.) 





Great Britain N ews 


Covent Garden. The Opera Company is now engaged on its spring tour, 
and will be at the King’s Theatre, Glasgow, from March 2 to 14, the 
Empire Theatre, Liverpool, March 16 to 21 and the Palace Theatre, Man- 
chester, March 23 to April 4. The repertory includes Aida, Fidelio, Il 
Trovatore, La Bohéme, The Marriage of Figaro, A Masked Ball, Rosen- 
kavalier and Tristan und Isolde. Guest artists include Gré Brouwenstijn 
(Aida), Erna Dietrich (Leonora in Trovatore), Eleanor Houston (the 
Countess), Anna Pollak (Cherubino), Hella Toros (Musetta), Elfriede 
Wasserthal (Amelia), Hilde Zadek (Aida, and Leonora in Trovatore), 
Eugenia Zareska (Cherubino), Roderick Jones (Marcello) and August 
Seider (Tristan). The conductors will be Sir John Barbirolli, Peter Gell- 
horn, James Gibson, Vilem Tausky, Reginald Goodall and Emanuel Young. 

The company will return to Covent Garden for the Coronation Season 
on April 20. Britten's Gloriana will be conducted by John Pritchard, 
Erich Kleiber will be conducting the new production of Elektra and revivals 
of Wozzeck and Rosenkavalier; there will be performances in Italian of 
Aida, Norma and Trovatore. Callas and Stignani will be heard in all these 
three works, with del Monaco as Radames and Penno as Pollione and 
Manrico; Giulio Neri will be the bass. We may also expect to hear some 
performances in German of Meistersinger with Edelmann as _ Sachs, 
Schwarzkopf as Eva, Hopf as Walter, and Kusche as Beckmesser. 


America 

Curt Weiler sends the following report from New York: January at the 
Metropolitan brought many important events, the most outstanding being 
the fifth seasonal performance of Don Giovanni in which five artists assumed 
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roles for the first time here. This evening came as near to perfection as one 
can hope for: Margaret Harshaw, in her first non-Wagnerian role since she 
became a soprano, was Donna Anna and sang and acted the part so over- 
whelmingly that the ovations for her repeatedly interrupted the performance. 
The same must be said of George London as the Don. Not since Pinza in 
his prime has anyone equalled him here; magnificent in every respect. Scott 
was a sonorous Commendatore, Genevieve Warner sang Zerlina with 
luminous tone and great charm. The only weak spot was the Elvira (Brenda 
Lewis). Kunz, Peerce and Alvary, were familiar in their roles. Max Rudolf 
was the conductor and great credit is due to him for so lively and inspiring 
a night. It is highly regrettable that this outstanding conductor is so seldom 
heard due to his heavy duties as artistic administrator. 

La Bohéme was given an entirely new production in a new English version 
by Howard Dietz, whose adaptation of Fledermaus was so successful. 
Unfortunately his Bohéme is not good. His approach a /a Broadway musical, 
destroyed all the poetic charm of the book. It was a relief when after the 
second performance the original was restored. The production otherwise 
was excellent: Gerard's settings are admirable, as is the staging by Joseph 
Mankiewicz (of Hollywood fame) and the musical direction of Erede. 
Among the singers were Conner (Mimi), Munsel (Musetta), Tucker, Merrill 
and Hines. In the original version we heard Giiden, Resnick (miscast as 
Musetta), Conley, Guarrera. In later performances Mimi was sung by 
Albanese and de los Angeles. 

After her many fine achievements in Italian and French parts, de los 
Angeles essayed her first German part. Her Eva (Meistersinger) was by 
far the best the Metropolitan has had in many seasons; appearance, voice, 
German diction were flawless. 

Patrice Munsel has had to withdraw—on doctor's orders—for the remainder 
of the season, and was replaced by Virginia MacWatters, who achieved a 
fine success in her debut as Adele (Fledermaus), a part in which she is well 
known here. Giulio Gari—for several seasons a lyric tenor of the City 
Opera— made his Metropolitan Opera 
debut as Pinkerton, displaying a fine 
if not great voice. 


Austria 


The latest addition to the repertory 
at the Vienna State Opera has been 
Gluck’s Alceste with Christel Goltz, 
Anny Felbermeyer, Anton Dermota, 
Alfred Poell, Karl Terkal and Herbert 
Alsen in the leading parts; Heinrich 
Hollreiser conducted and Oscar Fritz 
Schuh was the producer. John 
Pritchard returned to conduct a num- 
ber of works in the Italian repertory, 


Geogre London as Don Giovanni 
Photo Constance Hope 
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including Trovatore, Forza del Destino, Rigoletto and Bohéme. 

Paul Hamburger sends the following short report of performances he 
witnessed recently in Vienna: Strauss’s Salome is staged whenever Ljuba 
Welitsch is available. She is still unique in that role, though the eroticism 
of her singing and acting is in places more continental than oriental. Hans 
Hotter looks and sounds the ideal Jokanaan. Rudolf Moralt was equally 
good conducting Salome and Il Seraglio, in contrast to Felix Prohaska 
(Magic Flute) who is quite musical and sympathetic to the singers, but 
cannot for the life of him shape tense passages. Teresa Stich-Randall as 
Pamina sang sweetly and intelligently, though on a small scale, and was 
warmly applauded on her debut as Constanze in Seraglio. She will in time 
learn how to keep going after the tremendous effort of Martern aller Arten. 
Anton Dermota as Tamino marred his shapely lyrical phrases by over- 
pressing, but was a brilliant Belmonte, even registering modulations by 
an appropriate change of tone colour. Domgraf-Fassbaender, in one of 
his best roles as Papageno, and the Papagena of Emmy Loose were a 
touching pair, and the latter was a superb Blondchen. Of the basses, Ludwig 
Weber as Sarastro was off pitch and musically careless, but Herbert Alsen 
though sometimes late on the beat, gave a colourful portrayal of Osmin. 
While décor and dresses were imaginative as is the rule in Vienna, all set 
numbers in Mozart were overproduced, the singers telling us by their 
actions all over again what ought to be amply clear from the music. Over- 
production was also apparent, but of course did not matter so much, in 
one of the weaker operettas of Johann Strauss, Tausend und eine Nacht, 
at the Volksoper. Though great tunes are sparse it makes a good evening's 
entertainment when done, as it was, with gusto and lavishness, almost like 
an English pantomime. Rudolf Christ was well cast in the amusing double 
role of the two male leads. 


Germany 


Horst Koegler sends the following report from Berlin: 

Karl Bohm, after conducting a symphonic Fidelio (with Suthaus as an 
outstanding Florestan), a charming Seraglio (with Rita Streich and Lilo 
Buckup as competing Constanzas) and a truly monumental Elektra (the 
cast, headed by Inge Borkh and Margarete Klose, being in better vocal state 
than any time before), was in charge of the long-expected Don Giovanni 
premiere at the Stiadtische Oper. He, too, got entangled in the traps of this 
dramma giocoso, which he seemed to regard as a sort of compromise between 
opera seria and opera buffa. Without ever plunging into really tragic depths or 
soaring into the heavenly heights he restrained his orchestra with noble 
simplicity, and succeeded in evincing a remarkable purity of tone. In Werner 
Kelch he found a sympathetic producer and designer. Fischer-Dieskau was 
the excellent Don, Elisabeth Griimmer was even superior to him, as she gave 
not only a musical but also a more histrionically convincing interpretation. 
Leporello was Benno Kusche, who never exaggerated the part, Lisa Otto 
and Robert Koffmane were very successful as Zerlina and Masetto. The rest 
of the cast included Martha Musial, Walter Ludwig and Otto von Rohr. 

Erich Kleiber refurbished the Deutsche Staatsoper’s Rigoletto production. 
Even if one disagrees with his method of symphonising this score—one gets 
so absorbed in listening to his brilliantly handled orchestral effects, that it 
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‘The Changing of the Guard, in the modern dress ‘Carmen’ at Stuttgart. 
Photo Weizdacher 


needs all one’s strength of mind to concentrate on the stage—it is so fascinating 
in itself and compensates for so many Rigoletto performances where one 
missed hearing the orchestra at all, that one is inclined to forgive Kleiber 
his somewhat extravagant reading. The Jester of the memorable evening was 
Kurt Rehm, an Italian descendant of King Lear, with a sumptuous and very 
flexible voice, the dramatically restless Duke, Walter Geisler. Hans LOwlein 
conducted the revival of Arabella with Mathieu Ahlersmeyer as a vigorous, 
but never coarse, Mandryka, and Theo Herrmann as the new Graf Waldner. 
Walter Moss sends the following short report from Cologne: 

Recent productions have included Der Rosenkavalier with Walburga 
Wegner as the Marschallin, Charlotte Hoffman-Pauells (Oktavian), Else 
Veith (Sophie), August Griebel (Ochs), conductor Richard Kraus; and 
Prince Igor. This latter work presented the producer Erich Bormann with 
considerable difficulties, and the Polovstian dances were performed on a 
stage area that was so small as to be without precedent. The choreography 
of Karl Bergseet and Alexander von Swaine however, made the fullest and 
best use of the space available. Robert Blasius sang the title role, and 
Walburga Wegner was the Jaroslayna. Richard Kraus, who has recently 
been appointed by Heinz Tietjen to fill the position at the Berlin Stadtische 
Oper left vacant by the departure of Ferenc Fricsay, conducted. 

Dresden. The 1952 Dresden Festival included the first performance in 
Germany of Tadeusz Szeligowski’s Die Scholaren von Krakau. The com- 
poser, one of the leading Polish musicians of today, studied in Paris with 
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Nadia Boulanger and has held important positions in Posen, Wilna and 
Lublin. The opera is due to be produced in Warsaw this year. The Dresden 
production was conducted by Zdzislaz Gorzynski and produced by Alfred 
Eichorn. The singers included Marianne Dorka, Helena Rott, Alexander 
Militschinoff, Manfred Huebner, Gerhard Stolze, Arno Schellenberg and 
Hans Lobel. The East German premiere of Die Liebe der Danae took place 
on December 23 under the direction of Rudolf Kempe. Gudrun Wuestemann 
sang the part of Danae, Helmut Schindler that of Midas, Werner Liebing was 
Mercury and Arno Schellenberg was Jupiter. 

A recent novelty at the Diisseldorf Opera, was the first performance of 
Franz Schubert’s Schneewittchen (arranged by Weingartner), Peter Maag 
was the conductor and Giinther Roth the producer. The cast included Hilla 
Oppel, Hanna Ludwig, Gottfried Riedner, and Anton Imkamp. Strauss’s 
Salome with Inge Borkh in the title role has also been revived. 

Wolfgang Noélter sends the following report from Hamburg: 

In January there were two important events at the State Opera: the 
Company was celebrating the 27Sth birthday of their opera house, and 
Benjamin Britten’s The Rape of Lucretia had its first performance in Hamburg. 

On 2 January, 1678, the first opera house was opened in Hamburg. 
Actually it was the first permanent city opera house in Germany, and for 
some time Hamburg was as important for opera in Germany as was Venice 
for opera in Italy. Telemann and Handel had been working in Hamburg 
as had Johann Mattheson who was a singer, composer, critic and, at the same 
time, Secretary of the English Legation here. Handel's first operas were 
produced in Hamburg, and later Hamlet and Othello were staged here as 
Shakespeare's first plays in Germany. There is a long list of famous con- 
ductors and singers to be remembered, and to celebrate all this a new Figaro 
was given with Toni Blankenheim singing the title part. 

The first performance of The Rape of Lucretia was a triumph for Benjamin 
Britten. Rennert’s staging was so absolutely convincing and the singing, 
generally, on such a high level that the success was never in question. 

I need not tell you about the merits of this opera which had its first German 
performance in Cologne in 1948. Hearing it in full for the first time I was 
struck by its overflowing richness of invention, its dramatic power, the 
superb handling of the small orchestra, the highly effective use of the voices, 
and the tremendous effect all this makes. I am tempted to say that Britten got 
more out of the story of Lucretia than one could possibly expect, and I would 
like to add that I regard this opera as the composer’s finest achievement 
so far in the operatic field, including Bi//y Budd which | heard at Covent 
Garden and which I did not like. 

For the Hamburg performance of Lucretia Alfred Siercke created very 
fine and bright scenery. Ona small ‘stage on the stage’, before a background 
of Roman paintings, the dramatic story was acted. At both sides of the 
small stage the two singers representing the chorus were sitting in chairs, 
dressed in black, with the open scores on their knees. Now and then they 
rose to emphasise a special point. When the chorus was commenting 
on the story, with the curtain up, the singers turned to pantomime. The 
outstanding achievement of Giinther Rennert’s production was the fact 
that there was not even the slightest indication of a structural crack when- 
ever the chorus came across the action. Chorus and actors were an inseparable 
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Act I of ‘Carmen’ with Maria Radev in the title role, in the new production 
at Stuttgart Photo Zeiss-Opton 

















artistic unity, with the chorus increasing the dramatic tension whenever 
entering the action. This production brought out the fact that a chorus 
like this one, with the twofold task of commenting on the action and 
expressing the main actors’ feelings at certain moments, is not just a young 
composer’s clever idea, but an integral part of the whole work and a genuine 
means of dramatic expression. 

On the musical side, however, some shortcomings were sharply brought out 
by the lucid style Britten applies in this work. Only the very best singers pass 
such a severe trial. Above all, | want to mention Toni Blankenheim who was 
singing Tarquinius, in fine voice, full of expression and technically clean. 
Lucretia was Gisela Litz (I wrote about her splendid Composer in Ariadne 
two months ago). I was surprised to find her capable of such a wide range of 
expression. She has a full, strong voice, and her singing was first rate. 
Anneliese Rothenberger sang the cantilenas of Lucia with her usual charm. 
Lucia is an ideal part for this fine high soprano, and listening to her singing 
one really felt all the warmth and light of that Roman morning which was 
to be Lucretia’s last. Mathieu Ahlersmeyer was an impressive Collatinus. 
Helmut Melchert sang the male chorus, strong in voice, clean in attack and 
thoroughly convincing, too loud, however, in the unison-parts with Maria von 
Ilosvay, who sang the female chorus. Wilhelm Schleuning conducted and had 
his full share in the success. 

The Munich Staatsoper recently produced the Honegger-Claudel Jeanne 
au bicher. The new Macbeth production now has a new Lady Macbeth in 
Leonie Rysanek, who, according to our Munich correspondent, was very 
fine in the part. The famous pre-war soprano Felice Hiini-Mihacsek has 
recently been heard as the Marschallin. 


Act III of ‘Carmen’ (the Smugglers’ scene) in the medern dress production at 
Stuttgart Photo Zeiss-Opton 





The last act of ‘Carmen’ with Maria Radev and Stefan Schwer 


The much discussed modern production of Carmen at Stuttgart, which 
was noticed in last month’s opERA, is illustrated on pages 163-167. Faust and 
Elektra are the next new productions scheduled. 


Italy 


Peter Dragadze sends the following report from Milan: 

By far the most popular representations at the Scala so far have been 
those of Gioconda, played nine times in a short period to packed houses. 

The opera was conducted exceedingly well by Antonino Votto whose 
interpretation of this work is considered one of the best in Italy. The part of 
Gioconda was taken at the first four performances by Maria Callas who was 
not up to her usual standard in this role as her voice sounded tired, especi- 
ally in the heavy spinto passages. The other protagonist in this most Italian 
of grand operas was unexpectedly a non-Italian soprano, namely Dorothy 
Dow who overcame, quite well, the pronounciation difficulties, acted con- 
vincingly, but was almost inaudible in very many parts of the work. Laura 
was the irreproachable Ebe Stignani whose tranquil and smooth voice again 
triumphed over all difficulties and whose true greatness was most evident 
in her duet with Gioconda in Act II. Giuseppe di Stefano, in the part of 
Enzo Grimaldo, sang cleanly, acted intelligently and won the immediate 
sympathy of the public on his first entrance by the warmth and security of 
his voice. Lucia Danieli as Cieca has an equal line in her singing but a rather 
vulgar colour in her voice. The Barnaba of Carlo Tagliabue only showed 
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Scene iv (the Prison) of Pizzetti’s ‘Cagliostro’ at the Scala, with Picchi and 
Campi Photo Piccagliani 


signs of his former talent in O Monumento and the snarled ‘bah’ in the finale. 
Tajo’s Alvise was dignified and reliable as was that of Modesti in later 
performances. The chorus was particularly good, as was Massine’s ballet. 
Benois’s sets were impressive, especially that for the ballroom scene in 
Act III. 

Lohengrin was directed and conducted by Herbert von Karajan. In staging 
this production Karajan seemed to have concentrated entirely on getting as 
much symmetrical grouping as possible with very little movement on the 
part of the leading characters, which made the whole performance very 
uninteresting from a visual point of view. His musical interpretation and 
handling of the work, however, were of a high standard, and his complete 
control of the orchestra brought out the full beauty of most of the score. 

The only wholly satisfying vocal performance came from Elisabeth Sch- 
warzkopf singing Elsa for the first time. Despite the part having been written 
and intended for a heavier voice she could be heard clearly from beginning to 
end and sang lyrically with grace and sweetness. Wolfgang Windgassen 
looked a traditional and valiant Lohengrin, but restrained his voice too much, 
even when volume was needed. Martha Médl was dramatically an admirable 
Ortrud, Gustav Neidlinger’s Telramund was a convincing and realistic 
study, though he was apt to shout. Otto Edelmann was a reliable and 
dignified Heinrich and Josef Metternich a most commendable Herald. 

The chorus sang in Italian as they had not had the time to learn the opera 
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in German. Preetorius’s sets and costumes were unimaginative, and his 
special swan that brought Lohengrin on to the scene was so out of pro- 
portion to the rider that it appeared a mere duckling in comparison. 

Pizzetti’s new opera Cagliostro, in one act and four scenes, had its first 
stage performance at la Scala on 24 January. In this opera the composer 
has departed from his usual mythical and spiritual theme for a more 
realistic subject based on the life of the notorious eighteenth century adven- 
turer Giuseppe Balsamo, Conte di Cagliostro. The opera, which lasts about 
eighty minutes, is divided into a prologue in Palermo, the two important 
phases of Cagliostro’s career, first in Salzburg and then Paris, and finishes 
with an epilogue which takes place in the terrible Forte di San Leo, where 
Cagliostro in actual fact went mad, though in the opera he dies of an over- 
dose of acqua vita. The libretto, as in most of Pizzetti’s operas, is excellent, 
but the music, which is melodious and quite pleasing, has little continuity 
and is rather a potpourri. The scenes are joined together by musical inter- 
ludes. Whatever faults Cagliostro has, it is very good entertainment. The 
opera was received very well by the public, probably more out of respect 
for the composer than for the work itself. There are twenty-nine parts, but 
only a few artists have more than two or three words to declaim. The 
principal part of Cagliostro was taken by Mirto Picchi who sang with clear 
diction, and was fully aware of the dramatic content of his role, which he 
acted almost too realistically. The part of Cagliostro’s wife Serafina, was 
taken by Clara Petrella, who was a most distinguished Countess. Other parts 
of lesser importance were taken by Augusto Beuf, Enrico Campi, Marco 
Stefanoni and Vittorio Pandano. The work was conducted by Antonino Votto. 

Dott. Ester Dinacci sends the following report from Naples: In January 
the outstanding production was Refice’s Cecilia, revived after an absence of 
seventeen years and conducted by the composer. I would never have expected 
to hear a perfect performance of this. The audience showed much enthusiasm 
for this year’s revival of Cecilia which surpassed its first production at the 
San Carlo in 1936. This opera is largely made up of choral music that 
reflects the mystical side of the sacred subject, whose libretto was written by 
Emidio Mucci. The moving closing scene of Cecilia’s death is in Refice’s 
warmest lyrical vein. The orchestra under the composer, who was responsible 
for the whole musical ensemble, played beautifully. 

Renata Tebaldi sang the title role for the first time. She has a very big 
voice and a great dramatic expression, reaching a peak of eloquence in 
the final scene. Among the other soloists the tenor, Alvinio Misciano, was 
better as an actor than a singer; he has not a voice of great size, but he 
sang without effort. Giulio Neri as Bishop Urbano, displayed his sonorous 
and beautiful bass. Pina Ulisse, Rolando Panerai, Elisabetta Fusco, Piero 
Di Palma and Gerardo Gaudioso made up the cast. The chorus, under 
Michele Lauro, sang wonderfully. 

Donizetti’s L’Elisir d’amore with Beniamino Gigli and his daughter received 
a good performance. The great tenor was not always in good form, but in 
the third act Una furtiva lagrima he had a triumphant success. Other singers 
were Taddei and Tajo; the conductor was Gavazzeni. 

Cynthia Jolly, writes of performances at Naples: When I announced to 
a noted twelve-tone champion in London that Schénberg’s Von Heute auf 
Morgen had proved a disappointment, he promptly removed himself to 
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The apparition of the Angel; scene from Act I of Refice’s ‘Cecilia’ at Naples 
Photo Troncone 


another corner of the room in protest. And yet, alas, it was so. Spurred by 
the desire for a novita, the San Carlo chose this one-act work of 1929 which, 
apart from a performance in Frankfurt in 1938 (which they glossed over!) 
has remained in the customary silence. 

One is at a loss to explain the combination of such highly intellectualised 
means with such a banal and even sensationalist theme, unless it be either 
experimental or satirical. This, to put it briefly, is a case of matrimonial 
boredom which is set right by a flirtation by both parties (carried out in the 
presence of the other!) and a series of strip-tease acts by the wife, who 
decides to dress up in her actress sister’s clothes. At the end, the child 
(a spoken part, who at Naples was alarmingly adult) asked guilelessly: 
““Mother, what are these modern men?” 

That it is comedy, and ironic comedy, emerges only after some time at the 
appearance of the characteristic and brilliantly-scored quarrel chords—the 
first time the action expresses itself musically. Much of the time the detach- 
ment of the music is unnerving to singers and audience alike, and the ideas 
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come across extra-musically at the pace of a stage-play. The dramatic and 
musical tension are not, in fact, identical. Certainly the opera has stylistic 
unity, each of the four singers treating the basic row (frequently transposed) 
in a different vocal style which serves to characterise each one. But so what? 
There is no substance, no satisfaction. If it is satire, it has no lasting sting. 
Technically it is an astonishing feat, especially in the final quartet when all 
the fragments are pieced together and a moment of sprechstimme emerges 
(which Scherchen unaccountably turned into a pp falsetto): but artistically, 
it is ephemeral to the point of not even being offensive. 

The performance, well rehearsed by Scherchen, had the musicologist Willy 
Reich to produce, and he carried out Sch6nberg’s wishes with the utmost 
fidelity in spite of little stage experience. The single set (Theo Otto) was 
ingenious but crude, and involved two of the singers being posted high above 
stage-level in a telephone kiosk with a back-projection of a saloon bar. 
Lydia Styx brought to the exacting role of the wife the same cleverness and 
musical alertness which made her remarkable as Berg’s Lulu in Venice in 
1949; and all with a verve and disinvoltura which would have done credit 
to a lady from the Folies-Bergéres. Willy Kramer, a capable bass-baritone 
from Berlin, played the husband, Edith della Pergola the friend, while a 
Bulgarian tenor, Nasco Petroff, showed an unusual mastery of Sch6nberg’s 
declamatory style in the part of the singer who does his wooing by telephone. 

In Von Heute auf Morgen Scherchen proved himself (as might be expected) 
devoted and skilful in balancing an extremely tricky orchestration: but 
with Salome his ear for modern music played him tricks. By altering tempi, 


A scene from ‘Von Heute auf Morgen’ at the San Carlo, Naples 
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re-distributing orchestral weight, and suppressing climaxes he made Strauss 
sound willy-nilly like an elder relation of the dodecaphonic school. The 
full-blown, traditional interpretation on the stage (produced with strong 
theatre sense by Adolf Rott) was unperturbed by all this attempted modern- 
ization in the orchestral pit and presented a Sa/ome in all its unashamed 


fin-de-siécle morbidity. “She is only a capricious child’ pleaded Strauss 


of his title-role: Inge Borkh, with a lighter calibre voice, was certainly much 
more girlish than Welitsch, but all the same this was attempted seduction in 
the grand manner with all the accoutrements of suggestion. Not a flicker 
nor a wriggle was left to the imagination. It was horrifyingly well done, 
with an over-active spot to make her mauve dress and white, red-lipped face 
more lurid. The other parts were at an equal level of achievement. Elizabeth 
H6ngen as Herodias built up a composite picture of an old hand, not 
beyond jealousy, watching this Cleopatra in her salad days: and her voice 
was as voluptuous and challenging as her poses. Max Lorenz's Herod looked 
like some Victorian villain but he gave the part a passionate and dignified 
seriousness in spite of a tendency to sacrifice line. Salome’s exasperation 
became a credible thing faced with a handsome and clearly not unmoved 
Jokanaan (Alexander Welitsch), whose fine voice makes one anxious to 
hear more. The lively group of Hebrews was led by the inimitable Peter Klein. 


Owing to pressure of space, Cynthia Jolly’s report from Rome, is held over 
until next month, 


Gramophone Records 


Complete recordings 

Aida: with Tebaldi (Aida), Stignani (Amneris), del Monaco Radames), Aldo Protti 
(Amonasro), Dario Caselli (Ramfis), Corena (Il Re), Piero di Palma (Messenger), 
Chorus & orchestra of Santa Cecilia, Rome; conducted by Albert Erede. Decca 
LXT.2735-7. 

I have always felt Aida and Figaro to be the two ‘perfect popular operas’ 
‘popular’ in the sense that there is hardly a person with any liking for opera who is 
not enthusiastic, whatever his brow-altitude, about both; ‘perfect’ in the sense that 
no amount of hearing seems able to dull their variety, and that every new 
performance, even a bad one, reveals new subtleties and delights. There is no 
point whatsoever in pushing the comparison any further—in any case, it is not a 
comparison, only an attempt to stress what seems to me a combination of 
characteristics in two works written over eighty years apart. The recent recording 
of Figaro made in Vienna was not, in my view, the answer to the gramophile’s 
prayers; nor is this new one of Aida without its drawbacks. The performance is 
well studied, although there are some shaky moments (e.g. in the Triumph scene 
of Act II, ii), but Erede’s performance as a whole lacks distinction; we get competence 
and routine, rather than a revelation of the full stature of the music. It may be 
that a faulty join in the tape is the cause of the badly spaced scramble of the serene 
clarinet phrase at Aida’s entry, but the responsibility is certainly the conductor's 
that the big ensemble of Act I (Su del Nilo) is saved only by Stignani’s firmly 
rhythmical singing. It is not so much that Erede’s conducting is incompetent 
far from it; what is missing is the sovereign authority, the breadth, the stature which 
might have been brought to the performance by a de Sabata—which was in effect 
brought, to my certain knowledge, when he conducted the opera at la Scala a 
couple of years ago. 

Comparison is with the H.M.V. set (78), and some details should be noted. 
Serafin scores rather often in the early part of the opera, with firmer and yet more 
flexible tempi. All three dances (I, i; Il, i and ii) are done with lighter and surer 
touch than Erede can manage, and H.M.V.’s Temple scene has far more punch 
than Decca’s (Erede’s tenor is the better—but more of the singers anon). The 
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duet for Aida and Amneris (II, i) is infinitely better in Decca than H.M.V. and here 
Erede’s performance seems to catch fire from Stignani’s incomparable mixture of 
grandeur and sensitivity. The Nile scene is more successful on Decca, not least 
because of the unquestionable superiority of the singers; but, in the duet for Aida 
and Amonasro (well done, musically), Decca’s worst recording characteristics 
come to the fore, and the strings vanish disastrously and disappointingly to a wisp 
of sound in the background—not, unfortunately, the only time this happens in the 
recording. 

It would be difficult to over-praise Tebaldi’s beautiful singing of the title role. 
I have never heard her sing the role in real life, and wonder whether she would not 
be well advised to resist singing it too often, but there is not the least uncertainty 
about her gramophone performance. Both the arias are gloriously sung (the full- 
blooded but lyrical top C in O patria mia is a lovely sound, and even the dragging 
of Numi pieta can almost be forgiven in such a beautifully pointed performance). 
Her shaping of Aida’s agony in the Nile scene is touchingly done, and the exquisite 
singing of the arioso phrases in the last scene of all lead perfectly to (as far as the 
soprano is concerned) a most moving performance of O terra addio. On records, 
Caniglia’s explosive, loud singing cannot compare with this musical performance 
at any point whatsoever; in the theatre her experience and sheer weight of voice 
might make rather more impression than here. 

Stignani, for some reason which I cannot explain, is a better singer on Decca, 
where she is superb, than on H.M.V., where she is smooth but not particularly 
exciting. In the new recording, the serenity of the opening establishes her at the 
start as exactly right in each and every detail. Note how the musical spacing and 
the poise of the turn (opening side 3) point the way to the superb performance 
she and Tebaldi give of the big duet. All the varied facets of Amneris are here, 
and it is the greatest pity that del Monaco cannot match her in the big scene in 
Act IV; her magnificent cursing of the priests immediately afterwards might well 
have been directed (perhaps was) at the tenor who was emotionally inadequate 
(because too vehement) at this supreme moment. 

Del Monaco reveals his strength and his weakness at the outset. He has the 
entusiasmo asked for in the score for the recitative to Celeste Aida, but makes little 
attempt to sing the aria dolce, or the finale B flat softly. It is not just pedantry to 
insist on this: the aria is a love song, and it is absurd to sing it as if it were 
a description of a successful football match. In forte passages the voice rings out 
splendidly (e.g. the difficult Pur ti riveggo and the end of Act III), but del Monaco 
tends to hurry, and there is none of the breadth of phrasing with which de Sabata 
made him to some extent compensate for his inability to sing softly in the 
performance at la Scala in 1951. In fairness to the tenor, one must add that he 
makes a commendable but only partially successful attempt to subdue his formidable 
vocal resources in the last scene. By comparison, in fact by any standard, Gigli’s 
voice sounds old and worn, and the aspirated, lack-line singing seems to emphasise 
that his voice is considerably over-weighted by the music; only occasionally does 
the still round, golden tone come into its own. Pasero and Tajo are better than 
Caselli and Corena; the former misses badly at the beginning of Act III, and Corena 
is hardly heavy enough for the King. Protti, who has a most promising and agreeable 
voice, cannot quite measure up to his heavy-weight colleagues; although he is in 
no sense inadequate, he is not the equal of the stentorian Bechi in the H.M.V. set. 
The clean, rhythmical singing of the priestess, un-named on the label, is one of the 
nice features of the Decca set. 

The difference in cost between the Decca (less than £6) and the H.M.V. (nearly £10) 
will probably incline most people to buy the new I/p set. It is on the whole tetter 
cast, and in most (though not all) ways the finer performance, and must therefore 
be recommended, not least because the Victor I/p transfer of the H.M.V. set, if it is 
ever issued over here, takes four discs instead of three. H. 

Orfeo ed Euridice (Haydn): with Herbert Handt (Orfeo), Judith Hellwig (Euridice), 
Alfred Poell (Creonte), Hedda Heusser (Genio), Walter Berry (Pluto), Richard 
Wadleigh (First Corista), Akademie Chorus, Vienna, Vienna State Opera Orchestra, 
conducted by Hans Swarowsky. Nixa LP. 2029, 1-3. 

Haydn’s last opera was commissioned for performance in England (1791), but 
abandoned before even a single hearing and not in fact given on the stage until the 
Florence Festival of 1951, when Kleiber conducted the world premiére with a cast 
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that included Callas, Thygesen, and Christoff. The present recording was made in 
Vienna some six months before this performance. It entailed the correlation of the 
selections from the opera published by Breitkopf and Hartel in Haydn’s lifetime, 
an autograph copy found in Berlin (in the hand of one of Haydn’s known copyists), 
and further material found in the Esterhazy archives in Budapest. The result is 
claimed to be the complete work as it would have been given under Haydn had the 
preparation in London not been abandoned, and there is not the least reason to 
doubt that this is so. Unfortunately, Haydn’s reputation is unlikely to be increased 
by the restoration of Orfeo, which is only intermittently dramatic. There are some 
impressive set pieces—the charming opening chorus of Cupids in Act II, Creonte’s 
war-like aria in C major at the end of the same act, and the two choruses in Hades, 
for example; much of the scoring is felicitous—the delighiful harp introduction to 
Orfeo’s Rendete a questo seno (Act 1), and the ravishingly beautiful accompaniment 
to Euridice’s dying cavatina (2 cor anglais, 2 bassoons, 2 horns, strings); but in 
spite of this, the feeling persists that Haydn was no opera ‘composer. 

It is difficult to be enthusiastic about the recorded performance. Swarowsky 
begins with a rough and ready reading of the overture, and his tempi almost 
throughout are sticky, his molto vivace being perhaps the most lethargic interpreta- 
tion of that tempo indication that has ever found its way on to records. Of the 
principal singers, only Poell and Heusser, the latter in a small part, are at all adequate. 
Poell makes rather heavy weather of the lyrical aria in A major early in Act II, 
but before that his singing has brought a welcome note of authority to the otherwise 
tentative performance; easily the most impressive singing of the set comes with his 
performance of the invigorating aria which ends the second act. Hellwig begins 
very badly, with some most insensitive recitative, continues even worse in her aria, 
Philomela abbandonata, with some amazingly clumsy coloratura, and is altogether 
inadequate in the role. Handt manages the coloratura rather better, but his singing 
is insecure and deficient in sheer musical style. The orchestral playing is rough, 
but there is some good choral singing in the set. 

I cannot recommend this set, except possibly to Haydn specialists—and even 
they are likely to find its faults spoiling much of the pleasure to be gained from it. 

H. 


Italian 

La Forza del Destino: Il santo nome di Dio & La vergine degli angeli (Hammond, 
Rossi-Lemeni, Covent Garden Chorus, Philharmonia: Fistoulari: 3 sides) & La 
Sonnambula: Vi ravviso (Rossi-Lemeni & Philharmonia: Benintende-Neglia 
DB9779-80). This is the third scene of Act II of Forza in none too idiomatic a 
performance, as will be immediately apparent to anyone who compares it with 
Marinuzzi’s Parlophone records (R30040, 30029). There is not much line in Rossi- 
Lemeni’s singing, and his bottom notes are very shaky and insecure. Hammond's 
bumpy, oOver-accentuated semi-quavers in La vergine completely spoil the shape 
and line of the great tune (fans are warned that she appears only on this one side of 
the four). Scenes ii and iii of Act II are available in a far superior performance on 
Parlophone R30036-7, 30040, 30029 in that order. Rossi-Lemeni is rather more 
impressive in the aria from Sonnambula, which omits the part for the chorus but 
includes the cabaletta. 

Tosca: Recondita armonia & E lucevan le stelle & Fanciulla del West: Ch’ella mi 
creda libero & Manon Lescaut: No! pazzo son! Guardate! & Turandot: Non piangere 
Liu & Luisa Miller: Quando le sere al placido & Traviata: De’ miei bollenti spiriti & 
Macbeth: Ah, la paterna mano (del Monaco & Santa Cecilia Orchestra, Rome: 
Erede: LX.3094). The splendidly vigorous sound of del Monaco’s voice makes an 
excellent impression at the beginning of each aria, but the lack of light and shade- 
of art, in fact—in the singing caused me to lose interest every time before the end. 
Of the Puccini arias, only Non piangere Liu is satisfactory. The forthright, powerful 
singing at the beginning of the Manon Lescaut (when des Grieux demands not to be 
separated from Manon, who is going on a penal ship to America) arouses considerable 
expectations, but there is soon evidence of that tendency to hurry, which is one of 
the drawbacks to del Monaco’s singing; the breadth of phrasing which this aria 
needs cannot be found here. Power alone is not enough for Puccini, and it is 
certainly by no means the only ingredient required for Verdi, particularly when 
the choice runs to three essentially lyrical arias, as here. Del Monaco goes briskly— 
no, brusquely—through Alfredo’s aria, sings the lovely Quando le sere al placido 
without a trace of tenderness, and gives a defiant, inflexible performance of Macduff’s 
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solo (which Verdi marks ‘con espressione malinconica’). There is unfortunately no 
other record of the Macbeth piece, but Schipa’s of Luisa Miller (DB1372) should not 
on any account be missed. The balance of voice and orchestra on this new record is 
not good. 

La Bokéme: Act III Addio dolce svegliare & Act IV Sono andati? & Torno al nido la 
rondine & Dorme?Riposa (Licia Albanese, Munsel, di Stefano, Warren, Cehanovsky, 
Moscona, RCA Victor Orchestra: Cellini: DB9777-8). Albanese’s emotional but 
light-handed style and clear, lyric voice suit Mimi well, di Stefano has the authentic 
gold in the voice, and Munsel sings Musetta’s prayer ravishingly. The others have 
relatively little to do (Warren unfortunately sounds as heavy as a ton of bricks the 
few times he opens his mouth), but the general level is high, and the records will 
suit anyone who wants these particular bits of Bohéme. I should add that the 
excerpts from Act IV begin after the coat song and continue to the end of the opera, 
and that the quartet is excellently done by all concerned. Don’t forget the double- 
sided, early electric record of Bori and Schipa from Act IV (DB911); it is incomplete, 
but a lovely souvenir of two great artists. Cavalleria Rusticana: Addio alla madre & 
L’Africana: O Paradiso (Lanza & Orch.: Callinicos: DB21523). We are in another 
world here. Those who want the music will buy Caruso, Bjérling or Gigli, those 
who want Lanza will buy him anyhow, regardless of the rain of aspirates and the 
exaggerations in which he indulges. 

German 

Le Nozze di Figaro: Aprite un po’ quegli occhi & Non piu andrai & Zauberflote: 
In diesen heiligen Hallen & Cosi fan Tutte: Donne mie la fate a tanti (Corena & Santa 
Cecilia, Rome: Erede) & Don Giovanni: Madamina & Ah, pieta signori miei & Figaro: 
Se vuol ballare & La vendetta (Corena & Suisse Romande Orch.: Maag: LX.3095). 
At first sight, this seems a collection of arias beyond the range of anyone but a 
Pinza; indeed, it was, I think, a mistake to include the Sarastro aria, for which 
Corena’s voice is light, and in which his otherwise immaculate line is not in evidence. 
The rest of the singing is versatile, well-characterised and enjoyable—in fact this 
is one of the nicest ‘celebrity recital’ discs I have come across. The voice is definitely 
a bass (as required by each role undertaken), though a light and agile one; there is 
genuine, unexaggerated wit in the musical personality; and in each piece the singer’s 
crisp, pointed diction is a big asset. Madamina receives a beautiful performance 
and for once Leporello seems more interested in characterising the music than in 
putting forward evidence of his own vocal prowess. Guglielmo’s aria from Cosi fan 
Tutte is a delicious piece and it is sung with the utmost charm and insouciance. 
If Corena’s real-life performance is equal to what he can do on records, he sounds 
like an ideal singer for Glyndebourne. Although the balance of voice and orchestra 
is less good on the Roman than on the Swiss side, the disc is unhesitatingly 
recommended. 

Tiefland (d’Albert): Ich weiss nicht wer mein Vater war & Arabella (Strauss): 
Das war sehr gut, Mandryka (Rysanek & Philharmonia: Schuechter: LX1559). 
Marta, the unfortunate heroine of Tiefland, tells the village elder the story of her 
sad life. She and her mother earned their living as beggars, being presently joined 
by a cripple, who forced her to stay with him when her mother died. Eventually, 
she was seen by the rich Sebastiano, who spoke the first kind words she had ever 
heard. The cripple was installed as miller, and she became the mistress of Sebastiano 
when still a small gitl. It is a curiously moving, sensitive piece to come from an 
opera that is mostly sturm und drang in character, and Rysanek sings it most 
beautifully. The aria from Arabella occurs in the last act, when Arabella’s mis- 
understanding with Mandryka is to all intents and purposes cleared up. We hear 
a little of the staircase music as she comes down to him, holding in her hand the 
glass of water which, according to Hungarian custom, is given by the girl to her 
prospective fiancé in token of engagement. The music is agreeable, and again 
Rysanek’s rapturous singing is outstandingly good. Recommended. H. 


The April OPERA will include part two of Clive Carey’s Story of Sadler’s 
Wells, the third of Erwin Stein’s articles on Mahler the Vienna Opera, short 


biographies of five more Sadler’s Wells Singers, Opera in Paris by Andrew 
Porter; and the usual News and reviews. 
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Opera Diary 


Covent Garden. Tristan und Isolde (January 12). 

This Tristan was for long stretches exceedingly enjoyable, and this was 
due entirely to Sylvia Fisher's assumption of Isolde. Miss Fisher has won 
praise for her Marschallin; in Tristan she emerges as a singer of real dis- 
tinction, the first that the Covent Garden company has produced. One 
learned that she had been studying the role with that great Isolde, Frieda 
Leider, whose records offer an interpretation of the part since unsurpassed. 
The intelligence and understanding Miss Fisher brought to every phrase 
were memorable, and as a whole her creation of the role was beautifully 
conceived. She does not, of course, have the vocal radiance of Flagstad. 
In the first act, phrases like Todgeweihtes Haupt! Todgeweihtes Herz! did 
not make their full effect, for they were wanting in sheer sustaining power; 
and the Curse was not really loud enough. But in this, the second perform- 
ance the vocal range grew larger during the second and third acts; vocally, 
both in power and colour, and dramatically, Miss Fisher was outstanding. 
It must also be said that she looked extremely well on the stage, and moved 
with grace: the ardour and excitement in her bearing at the beginning of the 
second act, the majesty of her entrance in the third, were remarkable. 

As for the Tristan . . . I have never liked Svanholm so well as during this 
performance without him. For though we may formerly have found Svan- 
holm’s voice dry, and his impersonation generally unsensuous, he did sing 
with intelligence. This could not be said of Ludwig Suthaus, the Tristan on 
this occasion. He cut a ridiculous figure—one might be forgiven for thinking 
he had never been on a stage before—and sang with harsh timbre and clumsy 
phrasing. In contrast to Fisher's beautifully studied and integrated per- 
formance, Suthaus blundered through his part. Frederick Dalberg was an 
uninteresting Marke; and, at this performance, Otakar Kraus controlled 
the heavy wobble in his voice for only short periods. Writing in the January 
number of opeRA, of Mahler's 
conduct of Tristan, Erwin Stein said: 
‘Contrasts were carefully worked 
out; climaxes served as the pivots 
of the form. This architectural 
factor was completely missing in Sir 
John Barbirolli’s rendering. Each 
passage was played for its immediate 
effect, and as a result the miraculous 
score sounded, of all things, thin. 

The sets are badly in need of an 
overhaul. The flowery bank of Act II 
is apparently no longer habitable, 
and the lovers must pass the night 
uncomfortably on a wooden bench. 
The great lime tree in the courtyard 


Sylvia Fisher as Isolde 
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of Kareol which should shade Tristan is now a shattered stump! And the 
lighting fails to give the impression of warmth in the air which is so plainly 
required. No doubt the open courtyard of Act III is sanctioned at Covent 
Garden by long usage. But I would prefer to see Wagner’s closed garden, 
with the sea glimpsed through gateways. Andrew Porter. 
Covent Garden. The Magic Flute (January 16). 

This was a patchy, and yet in total effect rather a good Magic Flute. John 
Pritchard, who conducted Idomemeo so splendidly at Glyndebourne, was 
equally good here. His fempi were admirably just (how welcome was the 
slightly faster than usual speed for Der Vogelfanger bin ich ja, a real two-in-a- 
bar). He secured delicate and precise playing, with some nice wind solos; 
and the opera, although it was never rushed, did not drag. Covent Garden 
has produced a fine Tamino in John Lanigan, forthright, manly, and firm 
of phrase. There was occasionally a tendency to attack notes from below, 
which he must guard against, but his tones had the right ring in them for 
the part. The scene with the Sprecher was thrilling. Adele Leigh makes a 
pretty, fresh-voiced Pamina. She rose well to the great phrases of her part 
(Die Wahrheit! for instance), and was insensitive only in her delivery of the 
phrase (in the quartet with the Three Boys) Bald werden wir vermdéhlet sein 
(Refuse not thou this heart of mine is Professor Dent’s version). The Queen 
of the Night’s Ladies, Joan Sutherland, Janet Howe and Jean Watson, 
although at the start they were not quite together, formed a trio distinctly 
above the average. The Three Boys were produced in an odd, jolly, and rather 
likeable way—though they hardly seemed to deserve the fourth of the 
Ladies’ epithets, and Pamina was saved, it seemed, by the merest chance. 
The Queen herself, Ilse Hollweg, was ineffective. And we must note on the 
debit side a gurgling Sarastro with very poor diction, and a poor Monostatos. 

Andrew Porter. 
Covent Garden. Queen of Spades (January 23, 27). 

I shall not forget the tornado that plunged on to the stage of Covent 
Garden in September, 1947, and proceeded to recreate Strauss’s Salome 
as the composer must have imagined her—not forget the ripples of her 
green spotted train as her body shook at the petulant order /ch will den 
Kopf des Jokanaan nor the soaring thread of confident, silvery tone that 
bestrode the orchestra in the closing scene. That was my first encounter 
with Ljuba Welitsch, the most thrilling singer who had sung in London since 
the war. Welitsch’s subsequent assumptions in our capital were recalled by 
the editors last month (how I wish we could see and hear her Minnie); we 
shall not forget them either, not even the Tosca of 1951 which contained 
some stretches of naughtiness but also a performance of truly great artistry 
in the second act. 

Those of us who prize these memories looked forward to Welitsch’s 
return in January as Lisa in Queen of Spades; we played her record of Lisa’s 
two arias and heightened our anticipation. Lisa is not a gratifying role; 
apart from her two arias, she has hardly a chance to pull a long flowing vocal 
line out of the hat, and even those two begin by fits and starts. But an artist 
can make something of the part. If Welitsch’s voice could portray Salome’s 
lust and Musetta’s electric frivolity, it could also mirror the nostalgia of 
Aida and the girlish longing of Chrysothemis; in any case one is glad to 
hear a Welitsch in any role. ; 
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One had hoped that Dobrowen would conduct a work so apt to his tem- 
perament; but Dobrowen was evidently not available and so the rostrum 
was occupied by Vilem Tausky, a sound conductor who gave a sound, 
rather pedestrian reading of a score notable for its vivid and imaginative 
orchestration. I wonder why he chooses the rapid rempo for the start of the 
Neva scene; it might have been intended to suggest the swirling waters, but 
it detracts from the note of midnight doom in the music. 

Welitsch looked lovely at her first entrance, with her radiant expression 
turned upward, and her auburn ringlets nestling on her right shoulder. 
Her voice was not carrying the ensemble with the ease that we knew; the tone 
was exquisite but small. Her duet with Pauline, Already shades of night, 
was kinder to memory, for her voice blended delightfully with Monica 
Sinclair's and the square-piano accompaniment was of course discreet in 
volume. She was not wholly at ease in O burning tears, and a faint haze 
was surrounding her tone, but her English was clear and her musical per- 
ception unfailing. This held good for the whole performance—style that 
left her colleagues far behind, but a physical restraint that just blunted 
satisfaction. There was not an ugly note nor an unmusical inflexion to be 
heard from her, and the pathos of her characterisation was most moving. 
I returned on the following Tuesday for the latter part of the performance 
to hear if her voice were flowing more freely, but the haze was slightly more 
pronounced. Her attire in the Neva scene, and her position bang in the 
middle of the backcloth, were stunningly unbecoming. 

I hope that the incisive edge in her voice is not vanished for ever; that is 
a part of Welitsch’s vocal personality. The flexibility, the melting purity of 
tone and the artistry are perhaps even more mature than before. Even if the 
voice proves to have lost its carrying power, I would rather hear and see 
Welitsch in her own repertory than any other living singer. 

Edith Coates repeated her grotesquely macabre portrait of the countess, 
her lifeless figure flopped over one arm of her chair like some obscene porpoise 
out of water, and she found the melancholy in her voice for Grétry’s refrain. 
Edgar Evans made a suitably Byronic figure of the junsympathetic Hermann. 
Space must be found to remark the lively antics and delightful singing of 
Monica Sinclair in her tiny part. William Mann. 


Sadler’s Wells Die Fledermaus (January 26). 

Certain operas depend for part of their effect on some ‘national’ quality, 
be it of local allusion or of purely musical significance, which we can all 
of us recognise but few of us define and fewer still reproduce. At Sadler's 
Wells, 1 Quattro Rusteghi, Prodana Nevesta, Die Fledermaus and Katya 
Kabanova—{to give them their original names) are obvious examples. The 
first-named we have transferred, lock, stock and barrel from Venice to 
London and called it School for Fathers, with, to my mind, considerable 
success; but in doing so, we have, of course, made of it a rather different, 
broader, less pointed piece than the original. The Bartered Bride on the other 
hand has kept as many Czech features as possible, with the initial help of a 
Czech producer, the talented Sacha Machov. Katya Kabanova, with neither 
Czech conductor nor producer was, to my mind, stimulating and fascinating, 
but did not capture public favour (or should I call it fancy ?), due perhaps to 
its perfervid but un-reproducable Slav nature. 
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Anna Pollak as Orlofsky 


Fledermaus, of course, is now so 
well-known in England, or rather its 
most famous tunes are, that it would 
probably draw crowds played on a 
barrel-organ. However, five years ago 
or so at Sadler’s Wells the perform- 
ance seemed to me neither stylish, 
decently sung, nor even amusing. The 
present revival has handsomely recti- 
fied the last two faults, but it does not 
go much of the way to satisfying the 
first-named requirement. The Vienn- 
ese setting is kept, and no attempt is 
made to adopt A. P. Herbert’s com- 
promise of turning the story into an 
English affair involving Eisenstein in 
stealing a policeman’s helmet. But 
there is very little of Vienna in either 
the musical or the dramatic side of 
proceedings. Whether there would have been more with, say, Oscar Fritz 
Schuh in charge of the production, | am not sure; there certainly would 
have been if Kleiber or Clemens Krauss or Krips had conducted, as the 
anticipated second beat of a Viennese waltz (and all that it implies) cannot 
apparently be learned by a non-Viennese conductor, but seems to come 
naturally enough to an English orchestra, given the right teacher. MacKerras 
brought energy and drive to this revival, but did not secure even an 
approximation to Viennese musical style. Certain things—such as the Act 
I trio and Rosalinda’s solo in the finale to the same act—went really well, 
and showed sensitivity on the part of the conductor; others—the wonderful 
duet for Eisenstein and Rosalinda in the ballroom for instance—could 
hardly have been worse. 

Apart from the Czardas, which went badly, Victoria Elliott sang Rosa- 
linda’s music with firm, round tone, and considerable agility, but her 
Eisenstein (Thomas Round) was vocally and dramatically out of the picture. 
Anna Pollak was most convincing as Orlofsky, a role she has done frequently 
in the past; on this occasion she could have given lessons in style to all the 
other principal singers. Shires was an adequate rather than a sparkling 
Adele, Gerald Davies sang nicely as Alfred, and the comic element was well 
taken care of by Matters (Frank) and Gavin Gordon (Frosch). The latter 
was responsible for the production, well-planned for the mest part, but 
surely mistaken in removing the chorus to have Orlofsky sing his enchanting 
song with only Eisenstein and Falke as audience. There were some very 
agreeable costumes. H. 





Covent Garden. Orpheus (February 3) 

First of all, an apology to the shade of Calzabigi, librettist of the original 
Orfeo of 1762. He did not, as stated in my article in the January OPERA, 
omit the god’s conditicn that Orpheus must not explain the reason for his 
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Orpheus (Ferrier) mourns at the tomb of Eurydice (note the lyre motive) 


Photo Houston Rogers 


refusal to look at Eurydice. This inconsistency first appeared in the Paris 
version of 1774, followed by nearly all later revivals. The present production 
wisely reverted to 1762 in this respect, though in the main following 1774 
(with some re-arrangement towards the end) as adapted by Berlioz for 
female contralto. This version, though extended by much beautiful music 
that can hardly be spared, is not everywhere an improvement. Many of the 
additions are for the ballet, which always tends to slow down the dramatic 
pace of opera. The big dance of Furies after Orpheus has been admitted 
to hell makes a poor curtain, especially when (as in this production) the 
opera is played in two acts and the only break comes at this point. The 
manifold diversions in the Temple of Love are less disturbing, since the 
drama has by then long evaporated. 

This was a tasteful but languid performance. Orpheus may owe its reputa- 
tion largely to Gluck’s wonderful vein of melody and the classical purity 
of his style, but that is no reason to play down the drama, which was not 
only a foremost consideration with Gluck himself but can still deeply stir 
an audience. Nothing is more conducive to slumber than unadulterated 
sublimity, especially when accompanied by stately dancing. There is bound 
to be quite enough of this at Eurydice’s tomb and in the Elysian Fields; all 
the more reason, then, to make the sharpest possible contrast in the under- 
world scene. Ashton’s production failed lamentably here. The climax of 
the opening of hell’s gates was completely missed; Orpheus strolled down 
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the Stygian ranks as if at a review. 
There was a certain amount of writh- 
ing from the dancers, but the chorus, 
after preserving for some time an im- 
mobility worthy of the Albert Hall, 
deserted the field piecemeal as if no 
longer interested in Orpheus’s victory. 
This sluggishness communicated it- 
self to the choral singing, and to the 
barking of Cerberus in the orchestra, 
though Sir John Barbirolli seemed to 
be doing his best to exhort his unres- 
ponsive team. The incongruity was 
rendered the more startling by the 
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Wagnerian flames on the cyclorama. 
The prime mistake was probably to leave production and choreography 
in the hands of the same man, a course only too likely to result in a ballet 
with singing rather than an opera with dancing. 

With Kathleen Ferrier as Orpheus this was to miss a great opportunity. 
For the natural beauty of her voice is supported by so high a musical and 
dramatic intelligence that she expresses the very heart of the Orpheus legend, 
the poignancy of human loss on the one hand and the consoling power of 
music on the other, in terms of the purest vocal and theatrical art. Nothing 
trivial intervened between the audience and the mind of the composer, a 
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The finale“of ‘Orpheus’ at Covent Garden 











Above: The Dance of the Furies in the underworld scene 
Opposite: Ferrier as Orpheus and Dunne as Eurydice Photos Houston Rogers 


rare experience in classical tragedy. Miss Ferrier’s stage presence, always 
admirable, was aided by an excellent make-up. This was a most beautiful 
and moving performance, and her colleagues were inevitably overshadowed. 
Veronica Dunne, despite a pleasant voice and style, was too coolly dis- 
passionate for Eurydice, whose main concern, as Professor Dent has put it, 
is a rapid restitution of conjugal rights. Amor is a baroque Cupid, and while 
Adele Leigh has the right quality of voice, she was clothed and produced in 
a manner that suggested rather Britannia in search of her shield and light- 
house. It is curious that Amor’s air G/i sguardi in the first scene has clear 
anticipations of two different arias in A Masked Bail, one of them (in the 
same key) sung by Miss Leigh herself during the present season. 

The sets, based on a recurrent motive of lyres and harps (why harps in 
hell?), may not have been to everyone’s taste, but they had the virtue of 
simplicity, and the costumes, especially in the Elysian Fields scene (which 
was delightful in every respect), were charming. It is sad to relate that the 
designer, Sophie Fedorovitch, died before the performance. The lighting, 
erratic as usual, was at its worst in the long duet in the last act, where the 
singers put up a fine fight against an incipient pea-souper. Equally question- 
able, with Professor Dent's translation at hand, was the choice of modified 
Troutbeck, where a wife is a ‘loving consort’ and Eurydice is “Yoorideechy’. 
Mr. Punch has already uttered a pertinent comment on this; can it be that 
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someone at Covent Garden has a prejudeechy in favour of the bad old days ? 
The reversion to the Rimsky-Korsakof Boris suggests an outburst of atavism 
that could do incalculable harm. It should also be pointed out to all singers 
and actors (and not only at Covent Garden) that names like Orpheus, 
Theseus, etc., have two syllables and not three. Winton Dean. 

B.B.C. Third Programme. I// Ballo dell’ Ingrate (Monteverdi), January 15 

Le Docteur Miracle (Bizet), January 18. 

How admirably the Third Programme serves us. Here, across four days, 
there were two performances apiece of two one-act operas which one would 
otherwise have little chance of hearing. // Ballo dell’ Ingrate, with the Lamento 
d° Arianna, closes Monterverdi’s Mantuan period. It is a ballet in the French 
style, with some expressive recitative, and two fine arias: one for Pluto, 
and one for one of the luckless Jngrate, who warns the ladies of the audience 
not to spurn the love offered them lest they go, like her, to the infernal 
kingdom. Without reaching the level of the excerpts recorded by Doda 
Conrad and the Contesse Jean de Polignac in Nadia Boulanger’s album of 
Monteverdi excerpts, the performance was nevertheless sensitive. Bizet’s 
Docteur Miracle is a charming little opera, written in 1857 when the com- 
poser was eighteen. Offenbach announced a competition for a setting of 
Battu and Halévy’s libretto. Lecocq’s and Bizet’s entries were judged to be 
of equal merit, and were performed alternately at the Opéra-Bouffes. The 
Overture is delightful, and there is a very pretty little ensemble sung over the 
serving and tasting of an execrable omelette. Willy Clément, Alexander 
Young, Marjorie Westbury and Nadine Renaux sang lightly and brightly 
(Alexander Young’s buoyant personality came particularly well over the 
air: why, by the way, does Covent Garden not engage him—as Monostatos, 
for instance?). The Philharmonia, under Stanford Robinson, played well: 
special praise to the flautist. Andrew Porter. 


| Readers’ Letters 


Mr. Donald Mitchell's penetrating review of Boris in the February issue 
of opERA recalls some features of previous performances in London which 
I hope may be of interest. I believe | may claim to have seen every new 
production of Boris in London (with one comparatively unimportant 
exception) commencing with the memorable Drury Lane seasons of 1913-14. 
I have heard the opera sung in French, Italian, Russian and English with 
numerous variations in the order of the scenes. Dealing with the 1913-14 
seasons, a libretto was published, with a translation by Rosa Newmarch 
(an acknowledged authority on Russian opera). In it the first three scenes 
(the first two of which constituted the Prologue) were the Monastery, Corona- 
tion and Cell, the order of which is chronologically correct—yet at the actual 
performance (each scene was then described as a Tableau) the Cell scene was 
played between the Monastery and Coronation scenes. I have sometimes 
wondered whether this was not connected in some way with Chaliapin and 
has formed a precedent to what is a custom here and at some other opera 
houses. The Polish scenes were omitted entirely—there was no Marina or 
Rangoni. The final scene was the death of Boris. 

In some other productions, the Cell scene was frequently omitted and the 
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Polish scene included, though the part of Rangoni was often cut. At one 
performance in an English season at Covent Garden in D2cember, 1919, 
under Albert Coates, the Monastery scene was cut and the opera began 
with the Coronation followed by the Cell and Inn scenes—and in the 1931 
Russian season at the Lyceum (with Chaliapin) the order was the Monastery, 
Inn and Coronation (the Cell scene being strangeiy omitted). 

The Sadler’s Wells production in 1935 was historically interesting, being 
the first presentation in this country of Moussorgsky’s earliest version—the 
order of the scenes being (1) Monastery, (2) Coronation, (3) Cell, (4) Inn, 
(5) Tsar's Apartments, (6) Before the Church, (7) Death of Boris. Scene 6 
was given for the first time in England and there was, of course, no Kromy 
scene, which replaced it in Moussorgsky’s second version of the opera. 

Much has been written concerning Rimsky-Korsakov’s ‘touching up’ of 
Boris (as it is so frequently described). In the preface to the libretto of the 
1913-14 seasons referred to above are two short articles by Rimsky- 
Korsakov from which I will quote extracts. The first is in reference to his 
1896 revision: ‘Boris Godounov was composed under my eyes so to speak. 
No one lived on more intimate terms with Moussorgsky than I did and no one 
knows better than myself the intentions of the author of Boris and the 
manner of their fulfilment. [| am convinced that my work has in no way 
altered the original spirit of the opera or the bold designs of its creator. | 
have made a few cuts during the revision.. The second refers to the 1908 
edition: “I have revised and orchestrated the scenes omitted from the earlier 
edition on account of the great length of the opera. These consist of (1) 
Pimen’s recital of the lives of the Tsars, (2) the Map scene, (3) the Parrot 
scene and of Boris, Feodor and Shouisky, (4) The Chiming Clock, (5) The 
scene between the false Dimitri and Rangoni, (6) the Monologue of Dimitri. 
These scenes, which are of no great importance to the opera as a whole, 
possess, nevertheless, great musical and dramatic interest, and may be 
introduced into the work at the wish and choice of the interpreters.’ Such, 
then, was Rimsky’s self-justification. Arthur Notcutt, London, N.W. 
The Covent Garden Company 

Shortly before Christmas the daily papers carried a paragraph that must 
have disturbed many of those readers who are anxious to see our national 
opera company at Covent Garden growing in health and flourishing. 
Owing to the indisposition of two principal singers, the performance of A 
Masked Ball had to be cancelled. Two guests were flown over from foreign 
parts, and La Bohéme given instead. 

Isnt there an understudy system at Covent Garden? What ought to 
have happened was the immediate substitution of two other members of 
the company, who had learned the roles last September and were waiting 
in readiness for such an eventuality. The public might have been disap- 
pointed to hear Joe Soap and Mary Sponge instead of Mr. Evans and Miss 
Wasserthal, but at least the opera could have gone on. That is what the 
understudy system is for, and that, incidentally, is how new singers are 
introduced to the public. Are we really to believe that Ba/lo was mounted 
last October without provision for illness in the cast? Inasmuch as the 
inference is that Covent Garden cannot put on an old favourite like Bohéme 
without sending to Ireland and Ziirich for two of the singers, the idea is not 
incredible, but it is very, very disquieting. William Mann. 
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Summer Festivals 


As in previous years we will be publishing news from month to month, 
concerning the many European Opera Festivals that are scheduled to take 
place during the summer. Reviews of many of the performances will appear 
in Our pages in due course. 

Florence. This year’s Festival will last from May 2 to June 24. The theme 
round which the Festival will be built is the Faust legend, and productions 
of Faust, Mefistofele, Dr. Faustus (Busoni), La Damnation de Faust are 
planned. 

Glyndebourne. This year’s festival will open on June 7 with a performance 
of Gluck’s Alceste, conducted by Vittorio Gui, with Magda Laszlo in the 
title part and Richard Lewis as Amdéte: the sets are being designed by Sir 
Hugh Casson and Carl Ebert is, of course, the producer. Cenerentola will 
be revived on June 10 with the same cast as last year} (de Gabarain, 
Noni, Cadoni, Oncina, Bruscantini, Wallace, Alan). On June 24 Ariadne 
auf Naxos will enter the repertory with Dorothy Dow in the title part, 
Mattiwilda Dobbs as Zerbinetta, Jurinac as the composer, and Bruscantini 
as the Music Master: John Pritchard will conduct. Die Entfiihrung will be 
produced on July 8 with Sari Barabas, Alda Noni, Helmut Krebs and 
Murray Dickie in the cast, the conductor will be Alfred Wallenstein. Cosi 
fan Tutte will be the fifth opera this year, and the cast will be Sena Jurinac, 
Alda Noni, Anna Pollak, Juan Oncina (Alexander Young at some per- 
formances), Geraint Evans and Sesto Bruscantini, conductor Pritchard. 

Holland Festival. This year’s festival will last from June 15 to July 15 
and will include performances of La Vida Breve with Victoria de los Angeles 
and Franz Vroons, conductor Henri Tomasi; Orello with Gre Brouwenstijn, 
Ramon Vinay and Scipio Colombo, conductor Krips; Le Nozze di Figaro, 
conductor Krips: and Der Freischiitz, conductor Elmendorff. 

Details of the Bayreuth and Salzburg festivals have already been published 
in OPERA (January, page 24; February, page 90). 

Other Festivals include Aix-en-Provence, July 10 to 30; Munich, July 22 
to August 23, and Edinburgh, August 23 to September 12 (this latter will 


include The Rake’s Progress, Idomeneo and Cenerentola). 


Manich International Student-scheme 

An excellent opportunity to study the build-up of an opera at close quarters 
is provided by a recently-constituted student-scheme at Munich. During 
the summer festival season in July and August, staggered visits of about 
three weeks each of bona-fide foreign students—principally conductors, 
stage-designers, producers and singers—are organised at Munich State 
Opera, and accommodation is offered free. Students are able to attend 
either dress rehearsal or performances of each opera during their stay as well 
as the preliminary piano rehearsals. Particularly welcome are rising young 
producers and conductors who are willing to discuss their own line of ap- 
proach and working problems. Student concerts are also arranged. The 
scheme began in 1951 and last summer altogether 106 students from eighteen 
nations—thirty at any one time—found their way to Munich. Those inter- 
ested should write to: Wolfram von Zastrow, Staatsoper, Munchen, Germany. 
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Date COVENT GARDEN SADLER’S WELLS 
March At KING’S, GLASGOW 

Mon. 2 Aida Traviata 

Tues. 3 Figaro Barber of Seville 

Wed. 4 Tristan und Isolde Boheme 

Thur. 5 Boheme Figaro 

Fr 6 Fidelio Buttorfly 

Sat 7 (metiree Trovatore — 

Sat 7 (evening Boheme Cosi fan Tutte 
March At KING’S GLASGOW 

Mon. 9? Trovatore Butterfly 

ves. 10 Rosenkavalier Barber of Seville 

Wed. I! Mask:d Bal! — 

Thur. 12 Figaro Romeo and Juliet (ist. perf.) 

Fr 13 Masked Bal! Traviata 

Sat. 14 (matinee Boheme — 

Sat 4 (evening Aida Romeo and Juliet 
March Ac EMPIRE, LIVERPOOL 

Mon. 16 Masked Bali Figzro 

Tues. 17 Boheme Romeo and Juliet 

Wed. '8 Aida Fledermaus 

Thur. 19 Figaro Tosca 

Fr 20 Rosenkava ier Travia‘a 

Sat. 2 matinee Boheme Ballet 

Sa 2 evening Trovatore Samson and Delilah 
March At PALACE, MANCHESTER 

Mon. 23 Tristan und Isolde Romeo and Ju‘iet 

Tues. 24 Boheme Butterfly 

Wed. 25 Figaro Fledermaus 

Thur. 26 Rosenkavalier Fig:ro 

Fr 27 Trovatore Romeo and Juliet 

Sat. 28 (motinee Boheme Ballet 

Sa 28 (evening Aida Barber of Seville 
March At PALACE, MANCHESTER 

Mon. 30 Masked Ball Fiedermaus 

Tues. 31 Rosenkava ier Tosca 
April 

Wed. 1 Aida Samson and Delilah 

Thur. 2 Masked Ball Fledermaus 

Fr 3 Fidelio _— 

Sat 4 notinee Trovatore Ballet 

Sat. 4 (evening Figaro Romeo and Juiet 

At THEATRE ROYAL, At THEATRE ROYAL, 

April BIRMINGHAM NEWCASTLE 

Mon. 6 Tristan und Isolde Traviata 

Tues. 7 Figaro Barber of Seville 

Wed. 8 Boheme Figaro 

Thur. 9 Rosenkavalier Traviata 

rr 0 Trovatore Figaro 

Sat matinee Boheme Butterfly 

Sat ! evening Aida Barber of Seville 

LIVERPOOL OPERA COMPANY THE IMPRESSARIO SOCIETY (St. George's Hal! 

March 19, 20, 21 Tosca March 31, Aoril 1 La Finta Giardiniera 

8.B.C. OPERA BROADCASTS 

March5,.6 Anna Krauss April 3 Parsifal (Acts I! and 111) 

March 20, 23 Das Verhor des Lukullus April 7 Debora and Jaele 
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COLLECTORS’ CORNER 


Vocal Record Specialists 


62 New Oxford Street, 63 Monmouth Street, 
London, W.C.1 London, W.C.2 
LANgham 6155 TEMple Bar 5614 


offer on LONG PLAYING RECORDS 


a superb complete recording of “TRISTAN & ISOLDE” with 
FLAGSTAD, SUTHAUS, FISCHER-DIESKAU, THEBOM & 
GREINDL, etc., and the COVENT GARDEN CHORUS with the 
PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA conducted by WILHELM 
FURTWANGLER. 

complete on 6 long playing records ... £11/17/- 
each act available separately on 2 long playing record £3/19/- 


and an authentic recording of “THE BARBER OF SEVILLE” 
with VICTORIA DE LOS ANGELES, GINO BECHI,. ROSSI- 
LEMENI & NICOLA MONTI, etc.. and the chorus and orchestra 
of LA SCALA, MILAN, conducted by TULLIO SERAFIN., 
complete on 3 HMV records £5/18/6 


offer on standard 78 r.p.m. RECORDS 


Recordings by LJUBA WELITSCH 





D523 QUEEN OF SPADES: Lisa’s 2 arias ... 9/8hd 
C1108/9 EUGEN ONEGIN: Tatiana’s letter scene (2 records) 19 /Sd 
C1211/2 SALOME: Closing scene (2 records) j 19/Sd 
C1090 FREISCHUTZ: Wie nahte mir der Schlummer.. . 

Alles pflegt as 9/83d 
C82 BOHEME: Musetta’s valse TOSCA: Vissi d’arte 6 53d 
C65 AIDA: Ritorna vicitor 6/5id 
C124 DON GIOVANNI: Or sai chi l’onore 6 53 
Cl2 DON GIOVANNI: Nom mi dir. bell’ idol mio 6/S5id 

Recordings by KATHLEEN FERRIER 

D1847/8 Brahms—Alto Rhapsody. with LPO and_ choir 

(2 records) ; : 16 /6d 
D1466 ORPHEUS: what is life?/RODELINDA: Art thou 

troubled? : ; 8 /3d 
D2289 Brahms—2 songs for sontralto with viola obbligato 8 /3d 


D1632 Schubert—Gretchen am Spinnrade & Die junge Nonne 8 /3d 
C1194 OTHO (Handel): Spring is coming & Come, soothing 
sleep : ‘ 6/ 10d 


Recordings by ROSSI-LEMENI 
H9779/80 FORZA DEL DESTINO: act 2 finale (3 sides) with 
Hammond & SONNAMBULA: Vi ravviso 
(2 records) 19/5d 
H21559 LIFE FOR THE TZAR: Susanin’s  air/IGOR: 
Galitzky’s air ; ; 9 /84d 


Safe postal delivery guaranteed. Long playing records sent post free. 
For orders of 78 r.p.m. standard records add 2/- for post and packing. 


Subscription for our monthly lists throughout 1953 si ; 1/- 
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Benjamin Britten 


“Valuable studies of Mr. Britten's work in all its genres by a number of writers of high compet- 
ence and a couple of long combative essays by Mr. Donald Mitchell and Mr. Hans Keller, two 
lively and decidedly gifted critics of the latest generation.” 

ERNEST NEWMAN in the Sunday Times 


“Rich in interest Mr. Britten has talent enough for half-a-dozen lives.” 
RICHARD CapPELt in the Daily Telegraph 


“Will even turn some antagonists into adherents. All the writers have something to add to one’s 


insight.” Eric BLoo in the Observer 
“4 most important book on the most important of the v unger musical figures of our day . A 
work of vast enterprise.” Ernest Brapsury in the Yorkshire Post 


“4 book that dares vou to deny the outstanding genius of its subiect.” 
SIDNEY HARRISON in John o' London's Weekly 


“The plain fact remains that no other composer of Mr. Britten's zeneration can show an achieve- 
ment comparable to his in range, variety and uniformity of assured technique; no other could 
provide the material for any thing like so sizeable a volume.” 
J. F. WateRHouSst in the Birmingham Post 
A Commentary on his Works from a group of Specialists 


Edited by DONALD MITCHELL and HANS KELLER 


Cloth Demy &vo. Over 400 pages. 30s. net 
a 
_/ ROCKLIFF 
SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON 











VICTORIA & ALBERT MUSEUM 
By kind permission of the Director, Sir Leigh Ashton 


THE ENGLISH OPERA GROUP 


General Manager: Basil Douglas 
presents 


Sunday, 8th March, at 8.0 p:m. 
Monique Haas (piano) 
Peter Pears (tenor) Hughes Cuenod (tenor) 
Duets by Purcell, Monteverdi, and Lennox Berkeley (first performance) 
Piano music by Scarlatti, Ravel and Debussy 


Tickets: Reserved 9/-, 6/- Unreserved 3/-." All bookable in advance from Ibbs & Tillett (WEL 8418) 
Chappell & Co. (MAY 7600) & usual agents. On Concert Nights only from 6.15 p.m. at the Museum 





Support the work of the English Opera Group by joining the 


ly f J . ° ° 

C nglisli C ; Cfroup iJ Issoctation 
A link between performers and audience 
DISCUSSIONS, CONCERTS, LECTURES, ETC. 


For full particulars write to the Hon. Secretary 


Miss Beatrice Musson, 
FULham 5133 19 GLAZBURY ROAD, LONDON, W./4 





Kindly mention OPERA when communicating with advertisers 























H. C. HARRIDGE 


8 MOOR STREET, CAMBRIDGE CIRCUS, W.1. 
TELEPHONE: GERrard 7108 


_ If you are thinking of building your own equipment we offer the 
following exclusive lines:- 

Superb Radiogram cabinet 36in. wide by 32in. high by 18in. deep 
designed to hold any motor. auto-changer. amplifier, radio chassis. and 
speaker, with storage space for over 100 records. Price £20 

Amplifier cabinet 32in. high by 223in. wide by 163in. deep, will hold 
any standard amplifier, motor, pickup. and over 150 records. Price £13 10s. 

Amplifier cabinet as above but speaker fret instead of record storage 
space. Price £12 10s. 

Record cabinets 32in. high by 24in. wide by I64in. deep. £12 10s.; 
30in. wide. £14 10s.; 36in. wide, £16 10s 

Corner baffle 36in. by 24in. by 8in deep fin. thick, £6 15s 

Corner baffle 42in. by 26in., £9 9s. 

All made in any finish or colour. 


Photographs and full details upon request 


Also delivered post free from stock: 
Rogers Minor Ampifier £11 10s 
Rogers Baby Amplifier £19 10s. 
Rogers Junior Amplifier £29 10s 
Quad Amplifier £35 Os 
Leak Amplifier £40 19s 


and our usual large stocks of .78 and L.P. records new and used. 


Hours of Business: 


Monday to Friday, 11 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. 
Saturday 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Thursday closed all day 





Kindly mention OPERA when communicating with advertisers 











-RODOLFA LHOMBINO 


Late Royal Opera House, Stockholm, Queen’s Hall Concerts. etc. 


Permanent purity and power ensured by 
tuition based on old Italian school of singing 
Pupils in Opera, musical comedy, B.B.C., 
Television,oratoria and on concert platforms 


Write: Wigmore Hall Studios, London, W.1 


























CRONACHE MUSICALI 


record E DISCOGRAFIA 
JUST OUT! 


THE ONLY ILLUSTRATED MUSICAL 
REVIEW IN ITALY 











Essential to the music-lover and 
record collector the world over 








Editor: Franco Crepax - Art Director: Bruno Munari 


Annual Subscription 20s. 
All enquiries to :—OPERA, 33 Crawford Place, W.1 











RESTAURANT ALBERT 
ASK FOR THE CHALET ROOM 
and see the typical Mountain Auberge 
Continental Cuisine 
under personal supervision of MONSIEUR ALBERT 





LUNCHEONS . DINNERS ' SUPPERS 











53-55 Beak Street, Regent Street, W.1 Gerrard 1296 

















ITALIAN SCHOOL of SINGING 
MARIA SANTI 

(Former Royal Opera House, Rome—Prof. R. Music Academy Milan—B.B.C.) 

Voice Production and Full Training for 

OPERA . CONCERT . ORATORIO 

RADIO , ENSEMBLE SINGING 


Italian Bel Canto method used by the R. Academy of Music, Milan 
DINELY STUDIOS, DEVONSHIRE TERRACE, London, W.1. 


For Enquiries write: 44, Westbe:e Road, London, N.W.2. 







































SUBSCRIPTIONS — Subscribers have their copies posted regularly at the end of 

each month preceding the date of issue. Special strength envelopes are employed to 
| } ensure delivery in good condition - copies are gladly replaced in the event of their 

being damaged or lost in transit. Send us your name and address together with remit- 

tance of 32/- for one year (12 issues). U.S.A. (one year) $5.00 post free. France. One 
year, Frs. 1750 post free. State issue with which subscription is to begin. Annual Sub- 
scribers will automatically receive a copy of the INDEX for Volume 2 without extra 
| charge. 


BACK NUMBERS — Vol. |, Nos. !, 2, 4,5, 6. Vol. 2, Nos. 1,2 3 4, 5, 6, 7. 
9, 10, Il, are available, price 2s., Nos. 12 and 13, price 2s 6d. OPERA is published 
monthly, priced 2s. 6d. (by post 2s. 8d.). Yearly subscription, including the annual 
index 32s. All enquiries to Rolls House. 


BINDERS—The latest design binders (to convert your single copies into a bound 
volume) are now in stock, price 7/6d. plus |/- postage and packing. The copies are very 
easily bound into the binder by special scrength cords and the assembled volume lies flat 
at any opening. This latest design accommodates thirteen issues plus a separate Index. 





Please make cheques payable to “OPERA.” 





} Rolis House, 2 Breams Buildings 
———$ST[—S} Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4 








_§ | / FULL DRAMATIC 
cnoo TRAINING FOR THE 
OPERA STAGE 


( Thre Opera 








Principals 


JOAN CROSS : ANNE WOOD 
C.B.E. 





Gesture: Mime: Speech 


Staff \ ; . 

, Music and Acting Ensemble 

Vilem Tausky : Maria Fedro fusic : : ae . ss 

Basil Coleman : Archie Harradine Study of Roles 
Limited number of scholarships and bursaries available 


Full particulars from: 
The Opera School Ltd., The De Walden Institute, Charlbert St., London, N.W.8 











Published and distributed for the Earl of Harewood by Rolls House Publishing Co. Ltd., 2 Breams 
Buiidings, Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4 and printed by Skyline Press, 5 Baron's Place, London, S.E.1 














SCUOLA DI BEL CANTO 
ROMA 


* Individual tuition 
Repertoire and Scena (histrionics) 


* Lessons in English. The curriculum is 
adaptable to individual requirements and 
to include study of Italian 


* Activities include visits to the Opera 
House, music museums and places of 
historical and musical interest 


* Accommodation for twenty only 


* The opportunity to audition for the 
many Opera impresarios in Rome 
will be given upon completion of 
Course 








MAY UNIIL OCTOBER 


A Summer School course of two weeks in Rome 
Combining a holiday with individual tuition as required 
And opportunities to audition 


Inclusive cost for two weeks £40 


Write for reservations now 




















Apply for brochure to : 


SCUOLA DI BEL CANTO, ROMA 


17 Cavendish Square, London, W.l 





Kindly mention OPERA when communicating with advertisers 

















WHEN 
THE 
CHEERS 


SARA MENKES DI ED 
in the exciting story of a great 


dramatic soprano—a human and 


touching drama set against the 
colourful background of Italian D OW N 
opera. 
Y 


b 
THE COUNT OF TORRIGGIA 





SOON TO BE FILMED 











On sale at leading booksellers and newsagents throughout the 
country, price 8s. 6d. 


If your bookseller cannot supply, write direct to the publishers. 
Copies 9s. post paid 





ANGLO-ITALIAN PUBLICATION LTD., 49, Hugh Street, London, S.W.I F 











